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Editorial Comment on School Counseling 


The amount of attention currently being given to guidance programs and coun- 
selors in American schools is undoubtedly greater than at any previous time. In part, this 
is the result of high-level manpower need, discussions of the use of talent, and the like, 
In part it has been occasioned by parents’ worries over their children being admitted to 
college. Perhaps the greatest stimulus has come from the emphasis placed on school 
guidance in the popular writing of James Conant and from the Counseling Institutes and 
guidance programs made possible by the 1958 National Education Defense Act. During 
the past 15 months 140 of these Institutes have given additional graduate preparation 
in fairly intensive dosages to over 5,000 secondary school counselors. 

Out of all this have come some generalizations regarding school counselors that 
have been given wide dissemination. They sound reasonable but there is very little evi- 
dence either to support or to discountenance them. They need testing. 


1. The student ratio is shockingly high and we should not be satisfied until the 
ratio is reduced to something like 300 to 1. We need many more counselors. 
Do we? There is a considerable body of opinion and logic that the quality of 
school counseling will influence our future economic welfare and our quality of 
living. But what evidence do we have that more counselors at minimal levels of 
preparation will accomplish more than fewer counselors who are more thoroughly 
prepared? 


2. Counseling in the elementary school should be expanded greatly. 


Without doubt—but just what is being expanded? What is elementary school 
counseling? 


3. There is great need for more emphasis on the practicum, for counselors to have 
extensive supervised experience as part of their graduate program. 

There is no quarrel with this conclusion, even though we have little empirical 
evidence that the practicum is better than any other part of the graduate program. 
The question that is crucial is, what do we mean by practicum? Do counselors 
need to analyze their techniques or to study themselves? Should the practicum 
give them opportunity to try out new interview approaches or to test new per- 
ceptions of the nature of the student? 


4. Counselors should give special attention to the talented student, identify and 
motivate him. 

This sounds very praiseworthy, and is. But what kinds of talent are referred to 

here, anything in addition to the verbally, academically gifted? How does one 

give “special attention”? Does this mean special procedures or more depth to the 

general ones? The creatively talented student may not be likeable—he’s different. 


How does the counselor find him in the school since others are not likely to speak 
a good word for him? 


These questions are not asked in any cavalier fashion. I am deeply concerned with 
each one of them but I have only fragmentary answers to my questions. We need care- 
ful study of them, some thought and some evidence. 

CGW 
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The Effects of Group Counseling on Gifted 
Underachieving Adolescents 


John Broedel, Merle Ohlsen, Fred Proff, and Charles Southard*? 


University of Illinois 


Counseling psychologists operating in 
schools have become increasingly interest- 
ed in group counseling. Accompanying this 
interest, however, is an appalling lack of 
experimental evidence to support training 
practices, utilization of staff, and the ap- 
plication of therapeutic techniques in 
groups (Ohlsen, Proff & Roeber, 1956). 
These conditions, combined with an inter- 
est in gifted youth, led several of us at the 
University of Illinois to undertake a long- 
range project to investigate the application 
of group counseling® in treating gifted 
youth. The present paper is a partial re- 
port of a study growing out of the first 
phase of this project. It is concerned with 
the extent to which group counseling im- 
proves the mental health and academic 


1This study was conducted in Evanston Town- 
ship High School. Funds for the initial phase 
of this project were provided by Evanston Town- 
ship High School, College of Education at the 
University of Illinois, and the University of Illi- 
nois Research Board. Funds for the second phase 
of this project were provided by U. S. Office of 
Education under the provisions of Public Law 
531, 83rd congress. The writers are indebted to 
the following school counselors who served on 
the two four-man observer teams: Edward Ada- 
mek, Jean Cantelope, Floyd Cummings, Edward 
Curry, Barbara Garrison, Colleen Karavites, Jo- 
seph Kanitzi, and Marilyn Meyers and to the 
assistant superintendent, Lloyd McLeary, and the 
television engineer, Frank Bullard. 


2John Broedel is now Assistant Professor of 
Education at Ohio State University and Charles 
Southard is Dean of Students at Ottawa Uni- 
versity. 


38The authors use the terms counseling and 
psychotherapy to describe the same process. How- 
ever, they prefer the term group counseling to 
indicate that clients within the normal range of 
adjustment were treated in a non-medical set- 
ting. 


performance of gifted underachieving ado- 
lescents. 

Group counseling is particularly appro- 
priate for adolescents. So often they are 
made to feel that they are culprits, and 
that whatever the difficulty is they are 
the ones who should be expected to change 
their behavior (Berman, 1954). Most also 
believe that few adults will listen to them 
and try to understand them; many question 
whether adults can understand them. On 
the other hand, they believe that their 
peers can and want to understand them. 
Because they often use peers as models 
and they want to win peers’ acceptance, 
adolescents appreciate the opportunity to 
exchange ideas with peers in a permissive 
and accepting group. Inasmuch as they are 
struggling for independence from adults, 
they also prefer peers’ assistance in solv- 
ing their problems. Moreover, they are 
genuinely reassured when they discover 
that their peers have problems similar to 
their own. “Ackerman (1955) reported that 
while members of a counseling group, ado- 
lescents not only came to feel better un- 
derstood by others, but that they also 
learned to empathize with others and to 
increase their tolerance for others’ idiosyn- 
crasies. 

The Problem 


The previous paragraph makes the case 
for treating adolescents in groups. To the 
extent that underachieving gifted adoles- 
cents are like other adolescents it applies 
to them too. Gifted underachieving ado- 
lescents have a number of unique charac- 
teristics that makes group treatment es- 
pecially appropriate for them. Shaw and 
Grubb (1958), Gowan (1955), and Kirk 
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(1952) found underachievers to be hostile. 
Gowan also described them as indifferent 
to their responsibilities, unsociable, self- 
sufficient, and hard to reach and Shaw and 
Grubb reported that others’ demands on 
them for better quality of work tended to 
produce negative results. 

Generally, these descriptions agreed 
with our observers’ descriptions of our 
clients. Our observers also concluded that 
most of our clients questioned whether 
they were gifted. Apparently they felt that 
academic promise had been used against 
them so often that many of them had to 
deny it. In other words, these youths are 
not the type that one would expect to seek 
counseling. Furthermore, when caused to 
look at their problems, one would expect 
them to deny that they had problems and 
to withdraw from counseling. Supporting 
evidence for the previous point is reported 
by Katz, Ohlsen and Proff (1959). From 
Caplan’s (1957), Gersten’s (1951) and Pas- 
ter’s (1944) work with hostile people and 
Ackerman’s (1955) and Berman’s (1954) ex- 
periences with adolescents, we concluded 
that group counseling would increase our 
clients’ acceptance of themselves and im- 
prove their ability to relate to others. We 
also assumed that these changes were nec- 
essary conditions for motivating them to 
accept and to use their untapped resources. 


Method 


This study was conducted in a four-year 
high school which provided better than 
average counseling services. In short, this 
was not a setting in which one would ex- 
pect any added personal attention, regard- 
less of type, to account for client improve- 
ment. 

The counseling was provided in an or- 
dinary classroom which was furnished with 
movable arm chairs. These were arranged 
in a circle. Three microphones were placed 
in the center of the circle. Two remote- 
controlled television cameras were mount- 
ed on opposite walls. Usually one or the 
other kept the entire group in view. The 
other was focused on behavior which was 
judged to be clinically significant. All the 
counseling sessions for all four groups 
were, with subjects’ awareness, electrically 
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recorded and observed by four-man ob- 
server teams by closed-circuit television, 
The two groups which were treated last 
also were kinescoped. For these latter 
groups, the observer teams received the 
same stimuli which were recorded on kine- 
scopes. An experienced clinician decided 
what video material should be sent to the 
observer teams and be recorded on kine- 
scopes. 

The sample was composed of ninth 
grade students who as eighth graders 
ranked in the top ten per cent of their 
class on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity and at the ninth decile or below, 
in terms of their grade-point average 
earned in the eighth grade. Of the 34 pu- 
pils identified by this method, 29 actually 
participated in group counseling. The par- 
ents of one child refused to grant permis- 
sion for their child to participate. For an- 
other, his mother asked that he be dropped 
from the project because his work im- 
proved significantly during the first six 
weeks grading period. Scheduling prob- 
lems prevented the other three from par- 
ticipating in counseling. 

Originally the entire population of 34 
was divided into four groups—assigning 
proportionate numbers of boys and girls 
to each group by random numbers. The 29 
who actually participated in the project 
were divided into two experimental and 
two control groups as follows: E,—2 girls 
and 4 boys; E,—3 girls and 5 boys; C,- 
2 girls and 6 boys; and C,—2 girls and 
5 boys. 


After the sample had been selected, 
every prospective client was interviewed 
for three purposes: (a) to acquaint him 
with what he might expect from group 
counseling and to inform him what would 
be expected from him; (b) to answer his 
questions about the experience, and (c) to 
appraise the seriousness of each client's 
problems. This was followed by a meeting 
of the parents where the project was de 
scribed in detail, their questions were an- 
swered, and written permissions for pupil 
participation were obtained. Though the 
investigators stressed the point that they 
wanted only those pupils who themselves 
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recognized the value of group counseling 
and elected to participate, they learned 
from the pupils’ comments during coun- 
seling that every counseling group except 
C, contained some pupils who participated 
as a consequence of parental pressure. 

While E, and E, were counseled C, and 
C, served as the control groups. Following 
the posttesting, group counseling was pro- 
vided for C, and C, by the same counselor. 
These latter clients were used as their own 
control for the purpose of evaluating 
growth during two periods: the second 
period in which they received counseling 
and the first when they served as control 
groups for themselves as well as E,; and E,. 

During the first treatment period, clients 
were excused from their study halls for 
counseling. Each group met for one class 
period twice each week for eight weeks. 

An effort also was made to control the 
educational and guidance experiences dur- 
ing the experimental period. In most in- 
stances the members of one experimental 
group and one control group were as- 
signed to the same sections for English, 
social studies, study hall, and homeroom. 
The same was done for the other experi- 
mental group and control group. During 
the course of the experiment, none of these 
pupils were referred either for assistance 
with study skills or for counseling. 

Originally the plan called for the mem- 
bers of the control group also to be ex- 
cused from study hall and to be assigned 
some special activity while the members 
of the experimental groups were in group 
counseling. None of the activities suggest- 
ed for the control groups met the criteria 
defined by the school administration: an 
educational experience that is sufficiently 
worthwhile to justify excusing the pupils 
from a study period. 

Growth of clients was evaluated and 
compared with members of the control 
groups in terms of three variables: (a) aca- 
demic performance as measured by the 
California Achievement Test Battery~ and 
grade point averages earned in high 
school; (b) acceptance of self and of others 
as revealed in responses to the Picture 
Story Test; and (c) behaviors in interper- 
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sonal relationships reported on the Be- 
havior Inventory by the pupils themselves 
and such significant others as the members 
of each observer team, the clients’ parents, 
and the counselor. 


Results 


Originally these were two separate stu- 
dies: the first dealt with the results ob- 
tained from E, and E, and the second with 
results obtained from C, and C,. Except 
for those instances in which the t-test was 
used, the same statistical tests were used 
in both studies. In the latter the t-test for 
correlated means was used in certain in- 
stances to determine whether chance could 
account for differences between pre- and 
post scores during treatment period and 
control period. In each instance the E, and 
E, data will be presented first. 


Acceptance of Self and Others 


Attitudes of acceptance of self and of 
others were evaluated by content analysis 
of clients’ written responses to the Picture 
Story Test. Five pictures were selected 
for the test: Card 1 of the Michigan Pic- 
ture Story Test; Card 2 of Murray’s TAT; 
and Cards 1, 4, and 5 of Alexander and 
Cronbach’s adaptation of the TAT. 

The scoring procedure devised by Ohl- 
sen and Schultz (1955) was used to classify 
the clients’ responses. For our purposes 
here 20 questions were used in the content 
analysis. In each instance the story was 
read with a particular question in mind 
and when the client discussed the content 
of the question either a positive or nega- 
tive sign was assigned to that content. 
Each client’s score was the algebraic sum 
of these signed numbers (not more than 
1 for each question) for the 20 questions 
on all five pictures. Actually, by the very 
nature of the questions two subscores (one 
for acceptance of self and one for accept- 
ance of others) and a total score was ob- 
tained. 

For E, and E, the mean gain in accept- 
ance of self and of others was significantly 
greater than the mean gain demonstrated 
by their control groups over the pre- to 
posttesting period. In stories elicited in 
response to the Picture Story Test, the 
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clients, after group counseling, demon- 
strated an increased ability to project af- 
fectivity into their stories. Not only was 
more affect introduced into the stories, but 
Identification Figures as well as others 
were described in more positive terms than 
previously. In stories produced after coun- 
seling, clients also tended increasingly to 
depict Identification Figures as demon- 
strating more warmth and affection for 
others, as well as being more willing re- 
cipients of affection. 

With only one exception, an inspection 
of the scores for C, and C, also showed in- 
creased acceptance of self and of others. 
However, these differences were not sig- 
nificant. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that while these same students were 
serving as their own controls, and waiting 
for counseling, most of their scores shifted 
in the opposite direction. Moreover, clini- 
cal evaluations of the members of C, 
clearly suggested for three clients in- 
creased acceptance of others, for three 
clients increased acceptance of self, and 
for two clients substantial improvement in 
their total scores. In C,, which was judged 
by observers to be unproductive (Katz, 
Ohlsen & Proff, 1959), substantial im- 
provements were noted for one client on 
self score, for three clients on acceptance 
of others’ scores, and for three clients on 
their total scores. 

Unfortunately, a problem arose in the 
administration of the follow-up testing 
which could have invalidated the re- 
sponses. Therefore, they were not scored. 
Nevertheless, even a cursory analysis of 
these data suggested that the gains 
achieved were maintained. 

Academic Performance 

Grades were given every six weeks. The 
school used five numerical grades in addi- 
tion to the F which was given as the fail- 
ing grade. Since 1 was the top grade, an 
F was assigned a value of 6. Gain in aca- 
demic performance, therefore, was demon- 
strated by a decrease in grade-point aver- 
age. 

Group counseling was begun for E, and 
E, immediately following the first grading 
period. The second grading period oc- 


curred during the experimental period and 
the third occurred four weeks after the 
termination of counseling (counseling was 
terminated for E, and E, just prior to 
Christmas vacation). 

While some improvement was demon- 
strated between the first and third grad- 
ing periods by control subjects, experi- 
mental subjects’ grades grew gradually 
worse. The differences between the mean 
grade-point average earned by experimen- 
tal subjects at the first grading period and 
that earned at the third was equal to .54. 
The comparable difference for control sub- 
jects was equal to .26. The discrepancy be- 
tween these two differences was demon- 
strated by an analysis of variance test to 
be significant at the .05 level. Changes in 
the second semester grades for E, and E, 
also were compared with the grades they 
earned prior to counseling. None of these 
differences was significant. Though there 
was a slight improvement in grades be- 
tween the third and fourth grading peri- 
ods, this improvement was not maintained. 
Despite their giftedness, and their increased 
acceptance of self and of others, they failed 
to improve their grades significantly even 
in the eighteen-month follow-up. 

For C, and C, counseling began just one 
week before the third grading period. No 
significant improvement in grade point 
average was obtained. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that when one compares 
grades earned in ninth grade with those 
earned in the tenth grade, these clients 
improved their grades every grading peri- 
od except one. 

With reference to improvement in scores 
on the California Achievement Test Battery, 
we found that whereas the scores for E; 
and E , decreased slightly during the treat- 
ment period, their control groups remained 
almost constant. However, analysis of vari- 
ance tests indicated that these differences 
could be accounted for by chance. On the 
other hand, when we compared pre- , 
post- , and four-month follow-up perform- 
ance for E, and E., we found that the 
difference between the mean raw scores 
earned at each of the three testing periods 
was significant at the .01 level. Thus, the 
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impaired performance on this standardized 
test was only a temporary effect. A further 
statistical analysis indicated that there 
was no point in giving this achievement 
test again in the eighteen-month follow-up 
—the form of the test used lacked adequate 
ceiling for these clients to make further 
significant improvements in their scores. 


Interpersonal Relationships 

The Behavior Inventory was designed 
for this study to ascertain the ways in 
which subjects perceived their own be- 
havior and the ways in which the subject’s 
behavior was perceived by others. The in- 
strument was a forced-choice rating sched- 
ule consisting of 66 pairs of statements de- 
scribing 12 classifications of behavior. 

A Rank Profile of Behavior was obtained 
for each record by ordering the behaviors 
in terms of the frequency with which 
each of the twelve behaviors was selected 
by the rater as move typical of a subject 
than another. Although the Rank Profiles 
provided summary descriptions of sub- 
jects’ behavior, a criterion was needed 
with which the profiles could be evaluated 
quantitatively. A Model of Adjustment 
was constructed to serve this purpose. 

The combined judgments of 13 counsel- 
ing psychologists were utilized in formu- 
lating the Model of Adjustment. These psy- 
chologists were provided with comprehen- 
sive definitions of the 12 classes of be- 
havior included on the Behavior Inventory. 
They were then instructed to think of 
some individual they knew or had known 
who came closest to approaching their 
concept of the ideally adjusted person and 
to describe that person by ranking the 
twelve behaviors in terms of the extent to 
which each was characteristic of him. The 
13 sets of ranks obtained from the psy- 
chologists yielded a coefficient of con- 
cordance of .82 which was demonstrated 
by an F test to be significant at the .01 
point. In the computation of the W coeffi- 
cient, the mean rank of each behavior was 
determined; it provided the basis for es- 
tablishing the order of the behaviors in the 
Model of Adjustment. 

Three of the behaviors had a mean rank 
of six when rounded to the nearest whole 
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number, so the 12 behaviors were reduced 
to ten ranks in the model. The order given 
the classes of behavior in the Model of 


Adjustment was as follows: 


1. Behavior indicates acceptance of self 
2. Behavior indicates acceptance of 
others 
Gives information 
Gives action-oriented suggestions 
Agrees with others 
Gives opinions 
Asks for information 
Asks for opinions 
Disagrees with others 
. Asks for action-oriented suggestions 
. Behavior indicative of rejection of 
others 

12. Behavior indicative of rejection of 

self 

The clients’ parents, members of the ob- 
serving teams, and the counselor provided 
their judgments of clients’ behavior on the 
Behavior Inventory both before and after 
the counseling period. The behavior of 
clients was quantitatively expressed by 
computing rank correlation coefficients 1’ 
between the Model of Adjustment and 
each Rank Profile obtained from judges’ 
responses to the Behavior Inventory. To 
ascertain whether judges perceived posi- 
tive changes in client behavior after group 
counseling, each 1 coefficient resulting 
from a single judge’s precounseling de- 
scription of a subject with the Model of 
Adjustment was compared with the 1’ ob- 
tained from the same judge’s description of 
that client after counseling. The signifi- 
cance of the differences between such pairs 
of r’ coefficients was determined by making 
Fisher z’ transformations. 
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A total of eighty-five pair of 1 coeffi- 
cients was obtained for E, and E;. In 
only 8 of the 85 were the 1’ coefficients 
based on a description of precounseling 
behavior more highly correlated with the 
Model of Adjustment than the 1’ coeffi- 
cients based on postcounseling data. In 
none of the 8 cases were the differences 
significant at the .05 level. The remaining 
77 pair of 1 coefficients indicated cases 
where judges reported clients as acting in 
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a manner more congruent with the Model 
of Adjustment after counseling than be- 
fore. In 41 of these 77 cases the improve- 
ment was demonstrated to be statistically 
significant: 18 at the .01 level; 23 others 
at the .05 level. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that behavioral changes were mani- 
fested by clients participating in group 
counseling and these changes were in a 
healthy direction. 

The clients’ perceptions of their own be- 
havior before and after counseling were 
obtained by use of a self-report form of 
the Behavior Inventory. The method for 
determining differences between pre- and 
posttesting was the same as that used in 
evaluating changes in behavioral descrip- 
tions provided by-parents, observer teams, 
and the counselor. No significant changes 
in the clients’ reported perceptions of their 
own behavior were revealed. 


Unlike the precounseling ratings of oth- 
ers, clients from E, and E, described them- 
selves before counseling in a way that in- 
dicated moderate to high correlation with 
the Model of Adjustment. While not sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, 8 of the 14 clients 
described themselves in a more negative 
manner after participating in group coun- 
seling. These less idealized self-reports ob- 
tained after counseling more closely con- 
curred with the descriptions made by oth- 
ers than did the precounseling self-reports. 
If, as seems likely, others were more ob- 
jective and less biased in their ratings than 
clients themselves, it is suggested that the 
self-reports obtained after counseling were 
more reality-oriented than the initial self- 
reports. Further investigation would be re- 
quired to determine whether group coun- 
seling does result, in fact, in participants 
formulating more accurate perceptions of 
their own behavior and/or are more able, 
because of reduced anxiety, to admit to 
others those aspects of themselves of which 
they are acutely aware but reluctant to 
admit to others. 

Analysis of the data collected during the 
eighteen-month follow-up indicated that 
little change occurred during the period 
between the first follow-up four months 
after termination of counseling and the 
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last. The descriptions of subjects’ behavior 
by parents remained significantly more 
positive than precounseling ratings, but 
the clients’ own descriptions of themselves 
still showed no significant changes. 
Those who observed C, and C, by 
closed-circuit television agreed that the 
members of C, improved, but that C, did 
not improve significantly. These conclu- 
sions also were supported by the rank 
order correlation with the Model of Ad- 
justment. Inasmuch as kinescopes also were 
made of these two groups, it was possible 
to have four postdoctoral research asso- 
ciates use a revised form of the Behavior 
Inventory to re-appraise the growth 
achieved by these two groups of clients. 
The differences in their descriptions of 
these clients revealed that the members of 
C, made significant growth. Every one of 
these observers of the kinescopes reported 
changes, based upon independent judg- 
ments, which were significant at the .07 
level or better. For C, three of the four 
judges reported no significant changes in 
clients’ behavior between the beginning 
and termination of counseling. The fourth 
judge reported changes in the clients’ be- 
havior which could be accounted for by 
chance only seven times in a hundred. 


The data obtained from self-reports 
failed to indicate significant improvement 
in interpersonal behavior for either C, or 
C,. However, certain individuals from both 
noted significant changes in their own be- 
havior. For example, one client from C, 
noted significant improvement within his 
behavior between pre- and posttesting and 
two other clients noted significant im- 
provement between pre- and follow-up 
testing. 


Discussion 


Shaw and Grubb (1958) were right when 
they said that underachievement is not a 
surface phenomenon which is easily modi- 
fied. Though three of the four groups (Fi, 
E,, and C,) were judged to have made 


significant growth, we concluded that it} 


is expecting too much to complete treat- 
ment for this type of client within an eight- 
week period. 
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The Effects of Group Counseling on Gifted Underachieving Adolescents 


Results obtained with C, were disap- 
pointing. However, this was not a surprise. 
From the beginning the group showed 
little promise for growth. This nonthera- 
peutic climate was created largely by two 
hostile boys who consistently attacked 
those who tried to make the group thera- 
peutic. Their influence on this group, and 
on each other, and the ways in which the 
counselor attempted to cope with them is 
discussed in a paper by Katz, Ohlsen, and 
Proff (1959). 

Two interesting sidelights are worth not- 
ing: (a) certain clients may impede or in- 
hibit the therapeutic process for others 
and still profit from counseling themselves; 
and (1954) group counseling, in contrast 
to individual counseling, affords an oppor- 
tunity for nonverbalizers to participate vi- 
cariously through the verbalizations of 
others, and thereby achieve significant 
growth. 

Picture Story Test protocols, as well as 
the opinions of members of the observer 
teams, indicated that prior to counseling 
the underachievers had negative attitudes 
toward themselves and others which would 
have interfered with any program specifi- 
cally designed to help them improve their 
academic efficiency. 

Although this study failed to produce 
evidence that group counseling will im- 
prove underachievers’ academic perform- 
ance in school, it may nevertheless make 
it possible for improved scholastic per- 
formance to be attained. Further investi- 
gation is needed to determine whether 
the replacement of negative attitudes by 
attitudes of acceptance of self and of oth- 
ers permits the underachiever to benefit 
from a remedial program specifically de- 
signed to help him improve his academic 
efficiency and his study skills. 

Had not the Picture Story Test and other 
indicators pointed to an increased accept- 
ance of self and of others in experimental 
subjects, the negative movement in school 
grades might have been interpreted as an 
indication that the subjects had in fact 
become more self-rejecting. The occur- 
rence of growth in acceptance of self and 
of others accompanied by poorer achieve- 
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ment, however, deserves special considera- 
tion. Initial retardation in school perform- 
ance may have been a result of increased 
independence and assertiveness, both prod- 
ucts of increased acceptance of self. Since 
participation was the parents’ idea for 
some, it was not necessarily an indication 
that the underachievers saw their perform- 
ance as a serious problem. The under- 
achievers’ new sense of well-being after 
counseling may have been directed to 
areas more important to them. These per- 
haps caused them to focus more of their 
energy on _ interpersonal relationships, 
which had not been satisfactory to them 
in the past, to such an extent that they 
gave less attention to their academic work. 


It also can be hypothesized that in- 
creased assertiveness and independence in 
students who have already created prob- 
lems in the classroom may not have been 
recognized by the teachers as an indication 
of growth. Teachers were perhaps as baf- 
fled as the parent who noted, “A manner 
of conversation has developed among him 
and his friends to say the most horrible 
things and insults to one another—and 
nobody seems to resent it!” If a failure to 
understand changes in behavior was com- 
municated by the teachers to the under- 
achiever, it would create feelings of re- 
jection in the student, which, in turn, 
would result in increased hostility toward 
the teacher. Implicit in this proposed ex- 
planation is the further suggestion that 
group counseling per se is not adequate 
in bringing about better school perform- 
ance unless it is accompanied by closer co- 
operation between the counseling staff and 
the teaching faculty in order to achieve in 
teachers greater awareness of the needs 
and dynamics operating in the under- 
achieving group and to interpret for them 
the changes which they may observe in 
the classroom. 

Finally, we should like to give our clini- 
cal explanations of what we think hap- 
pened to our clients. With varying degrees 
of depth each client discovered: (a) that 
expressing his own real feelings about peo- 
ple, things, and ideas helped him to under- 
stand himself and the forces that disturbed 
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him; (b) that at least one adult could ac- 
cept him and that this adult, the counselor, 
wanted to understand him; (c) that his 
peers had problems too; (d) that, in spite 
of his faults which his peers wanted to 
help him correct, his peers could accept 
him; (e) that he was capable of under- 
standing, accepting, and helping others; 
and (f) that he could learn to trust others. 
When a client discovered that others ac- 
cepted him, he found that he could bet- 
ter accept others, and eventually, that he 
could better accept himself. After he be- 
gan to accept himself, then, and only then, 
could he accept the fact that he was gifted, 
and make plans which required him to 
use his great potentialities. All of this takes 
time—these changes come ever so gradual- 
ly—yet they must precede substantial im- 
provement in grades. What is more, each 
client must learn to live with his new self, 
communicate this new self to important 
others, and teach these important others 
to understand, to accept, and to live with 
the new self. For example, it is difficult 
for the average teacher to believe that 
these hostile and uncooperative students 
have really changed and for the distressed 
parents to believe that these youngsters 
are willing to take responsibility for their 
work, and without nagging. 


Summary 


Four groups of underachieving ninth 
graders were treated in small groups. All 
of the sessions were electrically recorded 
for the four groups; kinescopes were made 
of all 16 sessions for each of two groups. 
Growth of clients was evaluated in terms 
of grades earned, scores on an achievement 
test battery, responses to a Picture Story 
Test, and observations made by the clients, 
their parents, and the members of observer 
teams. 
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We concluded that three of the four 
groups achieved significant growth. Posi- 
tive changes in clients were noted in im- 
proved scores on the achievement test, in- 
creased acceptance of self and of others, 
and improved ability to relate to peers, 
siblings, and parents. 


Received August 17, 1959. 
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Two Methods of Evaluating 
Vocational Counseling 


Robert A. Apostal* 
The University of Kansas 


Two commonly-used methods of evalu- 
ating counseling are the case review meth- 
od and the external criterion method. The 
case review is a type of process evaluation 
in that it is based upon only the informa- 
tion available in the counseling record, 
such as personal data, case notes, and the 
results of psychological tests. When the case 
review method is used, the validity of evalu- 
ative criteria can only be assumed, since 
there are no follow-up data to test hy- 
potheses concerning post-counseling be- 
havior. The external criterion method is a 
type of outcome evaluation based upon 
follow-up information appropriate to the 
developed problem (vocational, emotional, 
or educational). When this method is used, 
it is assumed that an individual’s “score” 
on the external criterion is attributable to 
the counseling. 

In the present study, both methods were 
applied to a sample of vocational counseling 
cases. The case review was used to evalu- 
ate the adequacy of the vocational counsel- 
ing process whereas the external criterion 
method was used to evaluate the outcome, 
the external criterion being the appropriate- 
ness of the present occupation. The study 
attempted to determine what relationship, 
if any, exists between these two methods 
by comparing ratings of the adequacy of 
the vocational counseling process with rat- 
ings of the appropriateness of the present 
occupation. 

Hypothesis 

The method of the study was designed 
to investigate the hypothesis that a signifi- 
cant positive relationship exists between 

1From the author’s doctoral dissertation com- 


pleted in 1959 at the University of Missouri under 
the supervision of Robert Callis. 


the case review method and the external 
criterion method in the evaluation of voca- 
tional counseling cases. To achieve this in- 
vestigation the following research hypoth- 
esis was tested: 

There is no relationship between the case 
review and external criterion methods of 
evaluating vocational counseling as deter- 
mined by comparing ratings of the ade- 
quacy of the vocational counseling process 
with ratings of the appropriateness of the 
present occupation. 


Method 

Selection of the Counseling Cases 

The counseling case records of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Testing and Counseling 
Service for the academic year 1951-1952 
were surveyed to determine which cases 
would be included in the study. This year 
was selected because there would have 
been sufficient time for the majority of the 
former clients to graduate from college (if 
they did graduate), complete any necessary 
military service, and begin in an occupa- 
tional area. Those counseling cases which 
were classified into one of the following 
three categories were rejected: (a) non- 
students, (b) Veterans Administration re- 
ferrals, and (c) those counseling cases for 
which the case notes, in the opinion of the 
investigator, were inadequate to permit a 
determination of the developed problem. 
No record was kept of the number of cases 
classified into the first two categories; three 
cases fell into the third category. This selec- 
tion procedure yielded 287 counseling cases 
for the academic year. 


Diagnostic Categorization of the Cases 


The investigator categorized each coun- 
seling case using a set of diagnostic categor- 
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ies developed by Berezin (1957) and modi- 
fied by Apostal and Miller (1959). The 
cases were then distributed among eight 
qualified counselors for independent cate- 
gorization. Those cases over which there 
was a disagreement in the determination 
of the developed problem (vocational, emo- 
tional, or educational) were re-distributed 
for a third categorization. No counselor 
categorized the same case twice. Of the 287 
counseling cases, 163 cases met the criterion 
for acceptance, which was a vocational 
problem identified as such by majority 
agreement. 

Of the 163 vocational problem cases, the 
investigator rejected twenty-two cases for 
which test data were insufficient to permit 
a judgment of the appropriateness of the 
present occupation. A follow-up question- 
naire was sent to the remaining 141 cases. 


The Follow-Up Questionnaire 

A follow-up questionnaire was con- 
structed for the study by the investigator. 
It was revised in light of information ob- 
tained through a pilot study and by follow- 
ing the recommendations of the judges who 
rated the appropriateness of the present 
occupation. The revised questionnaire asks 
the former client to describe his present job, 
list chronologically his college, job, and 
military experiences from 1951 to the pres- 
ent, and give other career pattern informa- 
tion. 

One hundred fourteen questionnaires 
were returned. The 81 per cent return was 
achieved by using two follow-ups; 51 per 
cent responded to the first letter, 25 per 
cent responded to the second letter which 
was mailed two weeks later, and 5 per cent 
responded to a postcard reminder which 
was mailed two weeks after the second 
letter. These 114 cases were submitted for 
the judging. 

Judging the Appropriateness of the 
Present Occupation 

Three counseling psychologists judged 
the appropriateness of the present occupa- 
tion. Two of the judges rated independent- 
ly all 114 cases; the third judge rated in- 
dependently those cases on which the first 
two judges disagreed. The judges were in- 
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structed to select one of the following four 
categories which best described the degree 
of appropriateness of the present occupa- 
tion: Inappropriate, Inappropriate-Border- 
line, Borderline-Appropriate, Appropriate. 
The rating was based on the information 
in the questionnaire and the information 
in the counseling record which included 
the results of psychological tests, personal 
data, and the counselor’s case notes. The 
number and type of tests varied except 
that all case folders contained the results 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

A majority rating determined the judg- 
ment of appropriateness. On those cases 
where there was no agreement whatsoever, 
the three judges discussed the cases in a 
group setting to see if they could agree on 
a rating. Four cases on which they still 
could not agree were withdrawn from the 
study. 

Judging the Adequacy of the 
Vocational Counseling Process 

Three different counseling psychologists 
judged the adequacy of the vocational 
counseling process. A second panel of 
judges was used to assure independence 
between the ratings of appropriateness and 
adequacy. Two of the judges rated inde- 
pendently all 114 cases; the third judge 
rated independently those cases on which 
the first two judges disagreed. The judges 
were instructed to select one of the follow- 
ing four categories which best described 
the degree of adequacy of the vocational 
counseling process: Inadequate, Inade- 
quate - Borderline, Borderline - Adequate, 
Adequate. No follow-up information was 
made available for this judgment; the rating 
was based upon only those data in the 
counseling record. 

A majority rating determined the judg- 
ment of adequacy. On those cases where 
there was no agreement whatsoever, the 
three judges discussed the cases in a group 
setting to see if they could agree on a 
rating. One case on which they could not 
agree was withdrawn from the study. 


Results 
Table 1 presents the number and per- 
centage of cases in each category for both 
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Two Methods of Evaluating Vocational Counseling 178 
Table 1 
Number and Percentage of Final Ratings in Each 
Judgment Category for Both Conditions 
Judgment Condition 
Appropriateness Adequacy 
Category Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Category 
Inappropriate 6 5 21 18.5 Inadequate 
Inappropriate-Borderline 9 8 15 18 Inadequate-Borderline 
Borderline-Appropriate 27 24 81 27 Borderline-Adequate 
Appropriate 68 60 46 40.5 Adequate 
No Judgment 4* 8 }? 1 No Judgment 
Total 114 100 114 100 Total 





*These cases were not included in the test of the hypothesis, 


judging conditions. The judges who rated 
appropriateness of the present occupation 
felt that most of those in the study group 
(84 per cent) had made an Appropriate or 
Borderline-Appropriate occupational place- 
ment. The judges who rated the adequacy 
of the vocational counseling process felt 
that the counseling had been Adequate or 
Borderline-Adequate in 67 per cent of the 
cases. Thirty-one per cent of the cases were 
rated in the Inadequate or Inadequate-Bor- 
derline categories as far as the counseling 
process was concerned. 

The research hypothesis under investiga- 
tion was that no relationship exists between 
the case review and external criterion 
methods of evaluating vocational counsel- 
ing as determined by comparing ratings 
of the adequacy of the vocational counsel- 
ing process with ratings of the appropriate- 


ness of the present occupation. To test the 
hypothesis, the final ratings of appropriate- 
ness and adequacy for each of the 109 re- 
maining cases were entered into the ap- 
propriate cell in Table 2 (the Inappropriate 
and Inappropriate-Borderline categories 
were combined because of the small num- 
ber of cases in those categories). Expected 
frequencies were calculated assuming no- 
relationship as directed by the research 
hypothesis. Statistical treatment of the data 
yielded a chi square value of 5.72 for six 
degrees of freedom and a contingency co- 
efficient value of .22. The slight positive 
relationship indicated is not statistically 
significant (P>.05). The hypothesis of no 
relationship between the case review and 
external criterion methods of evaluating 
vocational counseling cannot, therefore, be 
rejected. 


Table 2 


Cell Frequencies for 109 Vocational Counseling Cases in an Appropriateness 
by Adequacy Matrix with the Inappropriate and Inappropriate- 
Borderline Categories Combined 











Adequacy Appropriateness Totals 

Inappropriate 

and 
Inappropriate- Borderline- 
Borderline Appropriate Appropriate 

Adequate 7 6 82 45 
Borderline-Adequate 8 1l 17 81 
Inadequate-Borderline 2 4 9 15 
Inadequate 8 5 10 18 
Total 15 26 68 109 
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Discussion 


The main implication of the results con- 
cerns the assumption on which each of the 
methods is based. The assumption underly- 
ing the case review method is that valid 
predictions of postcounseling behavior can 
be made when the adequacy of the counsel- 
ing process is known. When the external 
criterion method is used, it is assumed that 
the postcounseling behavior is attributable 
to the counseling. The results, as deter- 
mined by the method of the present study, 
do not support either assumption; the val- 
idity of both assumptions must, therefore, 
be placed in question. 

It is of importance to speculate on why 
no relationship was found. What factors op- 
erated to motivate former clients toward 
occupations which were appropriate to in- 
terest, ability, and personal-social factors 
when the vocational counseling they re- 
ceived seven years earlier was inadequate? 
And what factors operated to prevent form- 
er clients from entering appropriate oc- 
cupations after they received adequate vo- 
cational counseling? To provide some an- 
swer to these questions, the thirteen cases 
in which the least agreement was found 
between appropriateness and adequacy 
were reviewed by the writer. 

In the ten cases judged inadequate coun- 
seling-appropriate occupation, most of the 
clients seemed to be psychologically healthy 
persons whose vocational problem was due 
to a lack of information about self or to a 
lack of information about environment. 
Even though the counseling they received 
was inadequate, these clients apparently 
possessed the psychological characteristics 
and strengths necessary to obtain on their 
own the information they lacked. There 
seemed to be self-actualizing forces operat- 
ing within each of these clients which moti- 
vated them to seek appropriate occupations. 
It appears, therefore, that with psychologi- 
cally healthy clients, vocational counseling 
is not absolutely necessary to achieve appro- 
priate occupational placements. In the writ- 
er’s opinion, the service that counseling 
provides for these people is to facilitate 
and speed the identification and acquisition 
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of the information about self and/or en- 
vironment which is needed for an appro- 
priate occupational placement. 

In the three cases judged adequate coun- 
seling-inappropriate occupation, it seemed 
to the writer that the clients manifested 
psychological defenses which prevented 
self-actualizing forces from operating ef- 
ficiently. The clients appeared to be im- 
mature, unrealistic, or in conflict with 
themselves and/or others. Although the 
vocational counseling was judged adequate, 
it seemed that certain emotional problems 
were not dealt with and these emotional 
problems continued to interfere with ap- 
propriate occupational placement in the 
postcounseling years. It appears, therefore, 
that the counselor must be sensitive to 
possible emotional disturbances manifested 
by the client. If the disturbances are such 
as to interfere with self-actualizing tend- 
encies, the counselor should attempt to 
help the client resolve them—if the client so 
wishes. Only when the self-actualizing tend- 
encies are free to operate can the counselor 
expect to deal with the vocational problem 
effectively. 

Another explanation for the lack of rela- 
tionship between the two methods lies in 
the methodological weakness of relying on 
the counselor’s case notes to determine the 
developed problem. Those who categorized 
the cases had to make their judgments 
within the framework of the counselor’s 
perception of the problem. This suggests 
that some cases which were judged to be 
vocational problems were “in reality” emo- 
tional or educational problems and vice 
versa. Although the number of cases which 
were incorrectly categorized is probably 
small, this number does contaminate the 
sample by including some emotional and 
educational problem cases and excluding 
some vocational problem cases. 


Finally, the danger of using case notes to 
reflect what actually went on in the inter- 
views must also be mentioned. Although 
this danger was unavoidable, the results of 
the study must be interpreted within the 
limitations imposed by relying on case 
notes. 
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Two Methods of Evaluating Vocational Counseling 


Summary 


This study attempted to determine the 
relationship between the case review and 
external criterion methods of evaluating 
vocational counseling. The hypothesis was 
that no relationship exists between the two 
methods. The vocational counseling cases 
of the University of Missouri Testing and 
Counseling Service for the academic year 
1951-1952 were selected for investigation. 
A follow-up questionnaire was constructed, 
revised, and then mailed to 141 former 
clients. An 81 per cent return was achieved. 
Out of 114 cases which were submitted for 


_ judging, there were 109 cases for which 


there were final ratings of appropriateness 
of the present occupation and adequacy 
of the vocational counseling process. A 
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contingency coefficient of .22 (P>.05) in- 
dicated that the hypothesis of no relation- 
ship could not be rejected. Since the re- 
sults gave no support for the assumption 
which underlies each of the methods of 
evaluation, the validity of both assumptions 
was questioned. Factors which might have 
influenced the results were discussed. 


Received October 16, 1959. 
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Effects of Two Interview Techniques on 


Academic Achievement 
Mary R. Moore 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


and W. James Popham 
San Francisco State College 


The role of extra-class student interviews 
in promoting classroom achievement has 
been a recurring subject of research study. 
While some quantitative investigations 
(Bradt & Duncan, 1951; Sheriffs, 1949) 
have indicated that extra-class interviews 
with students aid their classroom perform- 
ance, others (Hoehn & Saltz, 1956; Mar- 
tin, 1952) have suggested that such inter- 
views have no appreciable effect upon stu- 
dent achievement. 

The present study was conducted to in- 
vestigate the effects of interviewing pro- 
cedures, which may be described as “stu- 
dent-centered” and “content-centered” re- 
spectively, upon (a) student classroom 
achievement and (b) certain nonintellec- 
tual factors associated with student aca- 
demic success. 


Method 


Subjects for the investigation were 75 
undergraduate students enrolled in two 
sections of an introductory educational 
psychology course at Indiana University 
during the spring semester, 1957. Three 
groups of 25 were chosen by the use of 
a table of random numbers from a total 
of 98 students enrolled. Subjects were pre- 
dominantly lower division students, i.e., 
freshmen (71 per cent), sophomores (24 
per cent), and juniors (5 per cent). 

The two criterion measures employed in 
the investigation were (a) student grades 
in the educational psychology course and 
(b) end-of-course student performance on 
The College Inventory of Academic Ad- 
justment (CIAA), an inventory designed to 
measure certain nonintellectual factors as- 
sociated with academic success (Borow, 
1949). These terminal measures were ad- 


justed through analysis of covariance for 
variations in grade-point averages (GPA) 
during the previous semester and scores 
on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (ACE), and in 
pretest scores obtained when the CIAA was 
administered at the beginning of the se- 
mester. Course grades and grade-point 
averages were evaluated on a four-point 
scale (A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, F=0). 

The CIAA, developed by Henry Borow 
to assess certain nonintellectual factors as- 
sociated with student academic success, is 
a self-administering inventory of 90 three- 
choice items (“Yes,” “No,” “Undecided”) 
with from 12 to 21 items in each of the 
following six parts: Curriculum Adjust- 
ment; Maturity of Goals and Level of As- 
piration; Personal Efficiency—Planning and 
Use of Time; Study Skills and Practices; 
Mental Health; and Personal Relations 
(with faculty and associates). The Inven- 
tory Manual reports several analyses which 
support the use of the instrument in dis- 
criminating between academic overachiev- 
ers and underachievers. Two recently con- 
ducted studies (Christensen, 1956; Popham 
and Moore) tend to confirm the validity of 
the instrument for this purpose. 


The three groups of subjects were desig- 
nated as (a) control, (b) student-centered, 
and (c) content-centered. Control group 
subjects were not interviewed during the 
semester. Each subject in the other two 
groups was interviewed on three occasions 
during the semester by the graduate as- 
sistant assigned to the course. 

Briefly, the procedure employed in the 
student-centered interviews was as fol- 
lows: Each of the three interviews lasted 
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Table 1 


Analysis of Covariance for Differences in Student Performance on CIAA Posttest (Adjusted 
with Respect to Initial CIAA Scores) between Control, Student-Centered Interview, 
and Content-Centered Interview Groups 








Source of Adjusted Sum Mean 
Variation Sx? Sxy Sy? d.f. of Squares Square F 
Total 29,272.08 27,651.60 42,478.40 73 16,358.63 
Between 

Groups 1,095.03, 1,636.84 8,752.15 2 1,613.48 806.73 3.88* 
Within 

Groups 28,177.05 26,014.76 88,726.25 71 14,745.16 207.67 





*Significant beyond the 0.05 level of confidence. 


a minimum of one-half hour. During the 
interviews, which were spaced from two 
to three-week intervals throughout the se- 
mester, the interviewer attempted to clar- 
ify the student’s relationship to the sub- 
ject matter covered in the educational psy- 
chology course. When psychological prin- 
ciples were treated during the interviews, 
the interviewer invariably attempted to 
make the student the point of reference. 

The procedure employed in content-cen- 
tered interviews was as follows: Each of 
the three interviews lasted a minimum of 
one-half hour. During this time the inter- 
viewer dealt specifically with course-re- 
lated subject matter on a tutorial basis. No 
attempt was made to relate course content 
to the student. On the contrary, discussion 
of the student’s personal reaction to course 
content was discouraged. In an effort to 
stimulate student concern with course con- 
tent, these interviews were usually ar- 
ranged shortly before or after the several 
objective examinations which occurred dur- 
ing the course. 

During the first week of the semester 
the CIAA was administered to all subjects. 


Data regarding each subject’s ACE exam- 
ination score and grade-point average dur- 
ing the previous semester were collected. 
At the end of the semester, the CIAA was 
again administered to all subjects, and 
final grades in the introductory education- 
al psychology course were recorded. 


Results 


Influence of the two interviewing tech- 
niques upon the criterion measures (CIAA 
posttest and final grade in course) was 
analyzed by the analysis of covariance 
technique. 

In Table 1 the covariance analysis for 
the influence of the interviewing tech- 
niques upon final CIAA performance is 
presented. In this analysis the pretest 
CIAA scores served as a control variable. 
The F value obtained through this analy- 
sis (3.88) was significant at the .05 level 
of confidence. 

Since a significant F value was obtained, 
adjusted criterion means were computed. 
The pretest, posttest, and adjusted CIAA 
means for the three groups are presented 
in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Pretest, Posttest, and Adjusted Means of Group Performance on the CJAA, 
and Values of t for Differences between Adjusted Means 








Pretest Posttest Adjusted 
Group N Mean Mean Mean 
Control 25 121.48 126.28 131.28 
t=2.05# 
Student-centered 25 180.12 142.64 189.61 = 90 
t= 2.94** 
Content-centered 25 128.92 129.52 127.60 





#Significant beyond the 0.06 level of confidence. 
**Significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Covariance for Differences in Students’ Course Grades (Adjusted for Differences in ACE 
Scores, x,, and GPA’s, x,) in Educational Psychology between Control, Student-Cen- 
tered Interview, and Content-Centered Interview Groups 








Source of Adjusted Sum Mean F 
Variation 3x,2 3x,2 Sy? >x,x, Sx,y x.y df. of Squares Square 
Total 27,330.85 17.04 81.13 549.52 92496 82.40 72 19.883 
Between 

Groups 2,222.91 65 297 85.05 7604 183 2 .160 080 28 
Within 

Groups 25,107.44 1639 78.16 514.47 848.92 81.07 70 19.673 281 





The adjusted mean for the group sub- 
jected to student-centered interviews is 
significantly greater than that of either the 
control or the content-centered group. It 
appears that insofar as group differences 
in initial CIAA performance potential were 
controlled by the CIAA pretest, and no 
uncontrolled factors related to CIAA per- 
formance contribute to a bias, evidence 
has been found that the student-centered 
interviewing technique used in the study 
promotes student achievement in the non- 
intellectual factors associated with aca- 
demic success measured by the CIAA. 

The second criterion by which the ef- 
fects of the two interviewing techniques 
were assessed was the final grade obtained 
by subjects in the introductory educational 
psychology course. In Table 3 the covari- 
ance analysis for the influence of the in- 
terviewing techniques upon subjects’ final 
grades in course is presented. 

In this analysis grade point average 
during the previous semester and ACE 
scores at matriculation into the University 
were used as control variables. The F val- 
ue yielded from this analysis was not sta- 
tistically significant. The means associated 
with this analysis are presented in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Means for Group ACE Scores, Previous Semester’s 
Grade Point Averages, and Final Grades 
Earned in Educational Psychology 








Mean 

Mean Mean Final 

Group N ACE GPA Grade 
Control 25 97.16 2.39 2.00 
Student-centered 25 106.48 2.58 2.44 
Content-centered 25 110.08 2.58 2.40 





Interpreted within the framework of the 
present study, the results suggest that stu- 
dent-centered extra-class interviews with 
students can promote student gains in cer- 
tain nonintellectual factors associated with 
academic success, whereas content-cen- 
tered extra-class interviews with students 
do not. Neither the student-centered inter- 
viewing technique nor the content-cen- 
tered interviewing technique resulted in 
any significant differences in students’ final 
course grades, 

These findings suggest that in a situa- 
tion where only a limited amount of time 
for interview purposes is at the disposal 
of an instructor or his assistants, this time 
would be more effectively spent in “per- 
sonal-centered” rather than tutorial inter- 
viewing. 

Summary 

The effects of two extra-class interview 
techniques upon student academic achieve- 
ment were investigated in this study. Three 
groups of 25 undergraduate students en- 
rolled in introductory educational psychol- 
ogy classes at Indiana University during 
the spring semester of 1957 were desig- 
nated as (a) control (b) student-centered, 
and (c) content-centered. The control 
group received no interviews during this 
semester. Each subject in the student-cen- 
tered group received three interviews with 
a graduate assistant in which psychological 
principles were discussed using the stu- 
dent as a point of reference. Each student 
in the content-centered group received 
three interviews with the same graduate 
assistant, in which course content was 
treated with no reference to the student. 
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Two measures were used to evaluate the 
influence of the interviewing technique: 
(a) students’ final grades in the educational 
psychology course, (b) students’ end-of- 
course scores on The College Inventory of 
Academic Adjustment (CIAA), a self-ad- 
ministering inventory designed to measure 
certain nonintellectual factors associated 
with academic success. Data were treated 
with the analysis of covariance technique. 

Results indicated that while the student- 
centered interviews apparently promoted 
increases in CIAA scores, neither inter- 
viewing technique exerted any appreciable 
influence on subjects’ final course grades. 


Received July 15, 1959. 
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Therapist and Client Expectation of 


Personality Change in Psychotherapy 


Arnold P. Goldstein? 
Staunton Clinic, University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 


Theoretical formulations and experimen- 
tal findings concerning a variety of human 
behaviors have rather consistently demon- 
strated expectation to be a major factor in 
determining what form such behavior will 
take (Baker, 1937; Kelley, 1949; Kelly, 
1955; Knott, Johnson & Webster, 1937; 
Rotter, 1954). Historically, this finding had 
its roots in perceptual (Brunner, 1941; Gib- 
son, 1941; Postman, 1951) and level of as- 
piration (Holt, 1946; Jucknat, 1937; Lewin, 
Dembo, Festinger & Sears, 1944) experi- 
mentation. More recently, however, state- 
ments as to the role of client expectations 
in the psychotherapeutic process have be- 
come more prominent in psychological lit- 
erature (Cartwright & Cartwright, 1958; 
Kelly, 1955; Lipkin, 1954; McGowan, 
1954; Rosenthal & Frank, 1956). Rosen- 
thal & Frank (1956) have suggested a 
relationship between client expectation 
of personality change due to psycho- 
therapy and the subsequent personality 
change which takes place in the client dur- 
ing psychotherapy. Kelly (1955) and Rot- 
ter (1954) have also placed considerable 
emphasis on the role played by client ex- 
pectations in psychotherapy. Lipkin’s 
(1954) investigation in this area led him 
to conclude: “Our data strongly suggest 
that the client . . . who anticipates that 
his experience in counseling will be a suc- 
cessful and gratifying one undergoes more 
change in personality structure than does 





1This paper is based upon a portion of a 
thesis offered in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. The author wishes to 
express his deep appreciation to William U. Sny- 
der, Donald H. Ford, William S. Ray, and Hugh 
B. Urban for their many constructive criticisms 
in the design and execution of this investigation. 


the client who has reservations about the 
counseling experience” (Lipkin, 1954, p. 
26). Breuer and Freud (1936), on the other 
hand, have stated: “It would be quite rea- 
sonable to suspect that one deals here with 
an unintentional suggestion. The patient 
expects to be relieved of his suffering and 
it is this expectation and not the discussion 
that is the effectual factor. But this is not 
so” (Breuer & Freud, 1936, p. 4). More re- 
cently, Cartwright and Cartwright (1958) 
have cast a second negative vote on this 
issue. They state: “. . . we have no confi- 
dence in predicting any particular rela- 
tion between degree of belief . . . that 
certain effects will result, and degree of 
improvement in psychotherapy” (Cart- 
wright & Cartwright, 1958, p. 175). 


Problem 


In part, the present study was under- 
taken to investigate further this suggested 
relationship between client expectation of 
personality change and client perceived 
personality change due to psychotherapy. 
In addition, client expectation was hypo- 
thesized to be related to duration of psy- 
chotherapy. Contemporary literature typi- 
cally assumes that the therapist’s feelings 
and attitudes can enter into therapy in 
both positive and negative ways. Accord- 
ingly relationships were predicted between 
the amount of personality change the ther- 
apist expected to take place in his client 
and (a) the:amount of personality change 
perceived by the client, and (b) duration of 
psychotherapy. Finally, in light of the very 
considerable recent emphasis on the thera- 
pist-client relationship, two hypotheses 
were formulated which made use of a de- 
rived score (geometric mean) representing 
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Therapist and Client Expectation of Personality Change in Psychotherapy 


the combined magnitude and “closeness” 
of both the therapist’s and client’s expec- 
tations of client personality change. This 
“joint effect” of the participants’ expecta- 
tions was hypothesized to be related to 
both the amount of personality change per- 
ceived by the client and the duration of 
psychotherapy. 


Procedures 


Two treatment conditions were involved 
in the present investigation: (a) therapy 
(experimental group), and (b) no-therapy 
(control group). Thirty clients and ten 
therapists participated. The clients were 
mainly undergraduates in attendance at 
the Pennsylvania State University who had 
sought psychotherapy at the University 
Psychological Clinic. Clients were random- 
ly assigned to the two treatment condi- 
tions and the 15 clients in the experimen- 
tal group were then randomly assigned 
to therapists. Each therapist met with his 
client(s) two times a week for individual, 
50-minute sessions. The 15 control clients 
were placed on a waiting list and did not 
participate in formal psychotherapy during 
the seven and one-half week period of 
the investigation. 


Variables 


Client expectation of personality change 
was the feelings held by the client prior to 
and during his psychotherapeutic experi- 
ence relating to the anticipated nature and 
intensity of his personality problems upon 
completion of his psychotherapy. Opera- 
tionally, this variable was defined as the 
difference between the client’s ordering of 
personality problem Q-sorts under present- 
self client orientation and his ordering of 
the same Q-sorts under expected-self client 
orientation, both of these sortings being 
made at the same point in time. 

Client perceived personality change was 
the feelings held by the client, during his 
psychotherapeutic experience, that change 
had taken place in the nature and intensity 
of the specific personality problems he 
ascribed to himself before therapy or earlier 
in therapy. Operationally, this variable 
was defined as the difference between 
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the client’s ordering of personality problem 
Q-sorts under present-self client orienta- 
tion at one point in time, and his ordering 
of the same Q-sorts under the same orienta- 
tion at a second point in time. 

Therapist expectation of client person- 
ality change was the feelings held by the 
therapist during his client’s psychothera- 
peutic experience relating to the antici- 
pated nature and intensity of his client’s 
personality problems upon completion of 
the latter’s psychotherapy. Operationally, 
this variable was defined as the difference 
between the therapist’s ordering of per- 
sonality problem Q-sorts when he is in- 
structed to sort them under two different 
orientations: (a) according to the status 
in which he, the therapist, expects his 
client’s problems to be upon completion 
of psychotherapy, and (b) according to 
the way he views his client’s problems at 
the time the sortings are done, ie., his 
present perception of his client. 


Duration of psychotherapy was simply 
the number of psychotherapy sessions in 
which the client participated. The range 
of number of sessions was 2 to 48, with 
a median of 14 sessions. 


Measurement 


A 48-item set of Q-sorts was developed 
for use in the present study. The pool from 
which these items were drawn consisted 
of 120 problem statements from four areas” 
of the College Form of the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List (Mooney & Gordon, 
1950). Mooney and Gordon (1950) have 
stated that items on the Check List are 
not of equal significance, that one item 
may prove to be more indicative of an 
important personality problem than a 
group of a dozen others which the client 
may have also underlined. Since differ- 
ence scores were computed between items 
in the present study, it became important 
for items to be at least roughly equated 

2Social-Psychological Relations; Personal-Psycho- 
logical Relations; Courtship, Sex and Marriage; 
and Home and Family. 

8The author wishes to express his appreciation 


to the Psychological Corporation for permission 
to use these items in the present investigation. 
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in terms of the severity of psychopathology 
they represented. To implement this equat- 
ing procedure, the 120 items (in four sets 
of 30 items each) were submitted to five 
advanced graduate students in psychology 
for judging. This judging took the form 
of ranking the 30 items within each set 
from “most” to “least” on a severity of 
psychopathology continuum. The 55 items 
judged by ‘at least four of the five judges 
to represent the least severe psychopathol- 
ogy were then eliminated. 

To maximize the probability that the 
final set of items chosen would include as 
many of the personality problems of the 
client sample as possible, an item frequen- 
cy analysis was performed. This consisted 
of tabulating, for the remaining 65 items, 
those which had been underlined on the 
Mooney by the 100 most recent Psycho- 
logical Clinic clients. It was felt that the 
clients who apply to the Psychological 
Clinic constitute a_ sufficiently homo- 
geneous population to justify the gen- 
eralization of the frequency sampling of 
the earlier group to the present experi- 
mental sample. Since 48 items were con- 
sidered a manageable number for the sort- 
ing task, the 17 items which had been re- 
sponded to least frequently were elimi- 
nated. 

Two sets of instructions for differing 
orientations were developed for client sort- 
ing of these 48 items: present-self orienta- 
tion and expected-self orientation. In each 
case there were eight possible categories 
into which the items could be sorted. For 
the present-self concept, these categories 
ranged from “most like me today” to “least 
like me today.” Under expected-self con- 
cept, the extreme categories were “expect 
to be most like me after counseling” to 
“expect to be least like me after counsel- 
ing.” The six intermediate categories for 
each orientation represented a systematic 
progression from one extreme to the other. 


A pretest on 20 subjects of the 48 items 
for purposes of establishing adequate re- 
sponse variability demonstrated that all of 
the items elicited responses falling into a 
minimum of six of the eight response cate- 
gories. 


The sorting procedure was of the “free 
sort” type, i.e., no restrictions were placed 
on the sorter concerning the number of 
categories to be used or the number of 
items to be placed in any given category. 
All of the 30 clients completed the Q-sort 
task before therapy commenced. Resorting 
of the Q-sorts, under both sets of instruc- 
tions, took place after every five sessions 
for 15 sessions by the experimental clients 
and after every two and one-half weeks 
for seven and one-half weeks by the con- 
trol clients. The therapists completed their 
sorting task after every five sessions for 
15 sessions. 


Results 


The correlations of client, therapist, and 
combined client and therapist expectation 
of client personality change with client 
perceived personality change were ob- 
tained at sessions 5, 10, and 15. None of 
these correlations was significantly differ- 
ent from zero. In addition, the correlations 
of expected and perceived change were 
also obtained for the control clients. None 
of the experimental group correlations 
were significantly greater than the corre- 
sponding correlations for the control 
group. 

Using the same Q-sort responses, the 
experimental clients were divided into 
those who perceived their problems as 
improving over the course of their psy- 
chotherapy (N=11) and those who per- 
ceived their problems as becoming worse 
(N=4). The therapists for these two 
groups of experimental clients were then 
compared in terms of their initial expecta- 
tions of client personality change. This 
comparison yielded a difference in favor 
of the therapists for the “improved” clients 
whose associated probability value was 
significant beyond the .01 confidence level 
(Mann-Whitney U=O). 

Table 1 indicates the relationships be- 
tween duration of psychotherapy and 
client, therapist, and combined client and 
therapist expectation of client personality 
change. Duration of psychotherapy was not 
significantly related to client expectation. A 
significant relationship was obtained, how- 
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Table 1 


Correlations between Expectation Scores and 
Duration of Psychotherapy 








Therapy Expectation 

Session® Scores r P 
5 client .02 >.05 
10 client —11 >.05 
15 client —.32 >.05 
5 therapist .05 >.05 
10 therapist .60 <.05 
15 therapist .76 <.05 
5 therapist & client .15 >.05 
10 therapist & client» .62 <.05 
15 therapist & client? .54 <.05 





aSession after which expectation score was ob- 
tained, 


b Geometric mean of the combined therapist and 
client expectation scores. 
ever, between therapist expectation and 
duration and between combined client and 
therapist expectation and duration. These 
significant relationships were found at 
sessions 10 and 15, but not at session 5. 


Discussion 


The experimental results suggest an ab- 
sence of relationship between client per- 
ceived change due to psychotherapy and 
either the individual or combined client 
and therapist expectations of client per- 
sonality change. These findings, particu- 
larly as they relate to client expectations, 
would appear to be consistent with the 
position recently taken by Cartwright and 
Cartwright (1958). Further, it seems likely 
that client expectation of personality 
change is too global and multidimensional 
a variable for satisfactory research efforts 
at our present stage of knowledge in this 
area. In discussing the complexity of ex- 
pectancy, for example, Rotter (1954) has 
included among its components: generali- 
zation effects, patterning effects, ambigu- 
ous cues, the unusualness of an occurrence, 
and the effects of related past experiences. 
Greater specificity of expectations studied, 
therefore, would seem to be a necessary 
component of further research on the role 
played by expectations in the psychothera- 
peutic process. Frank (1959) has taken a 
position analogous to this in his emphasis, 
for research purposes, on what he terms 
“target symptoms.” 


The findings of Good (1952) would seem 
to offer a possible explanation for the find- 
ing of significant relationships with dura- 
tion of psychotherapy at sessions 10 and 
15, but not at session 5. He states: “Sup- 
port was found for the hypothesis that in 
a relatively novel situation, generalization 
effects chiefly determine the expectancy 
held by S, and that as S has more expe- 
rience with the specific task, expectancies 
develop which are a function of this task” 
(Good, 1952, p. 99). The expectations held 
by the therapist at the fifth session regard- 
ing personality change in his client may 
be more a function of his perceived suc- 
cess and failure with past clients than his 
feelings concerning his present client's 
progress. By the tenth session, however, 
their psychotherapeutic interaction is less 
“novel” and the major determiner of the 
therapist’s expectations may have shifted 
from generalization effects to task effects. 
In a similar fashion, the client’s expecta- 
tions regarding change in himself which 
he holds at the fifth session might be more 
a function of his past experiences with 
other sources of formal and informal psy- 
chotherapeutic assistance, rather than his 
experience with his psychotherapist. The 
decrease in “novelty” over the subsequent 
five sessions may shift the basis for the 
client’s expectations also in the direction 
of task effects. 


It will be recalled that the psychothera- 
pists for those clients who saw themselves 
as improving expected significantly more 
client change than did those therapists 
whose clients perceived negative over-ther- 
apy personality change. These findings, 
when viewed in combination with those 
concerning duration of psychotherapy, 
strongly suggest that with respect to the 
variables considered in the present inves- 
tigation the expectations held by the thera- 
pist are considerably more important than 
are those held by the client. These find- 
ings raise questions as to the ways in 
which therapist expectations are communi- 
cated to clients. Should the results of this 
investigation be substantiated upon repli- 
cation, implications exist for determining 
the assignment of clients to psychothera- 
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pists, e.g., perhaps the therapist should be 
matched with that client of those awaiting 
assignment for whom he expects the great- 
est improvement due to psychotherapy. 
Further, it would appear important to 
conceptualize additional means by which 
the covariation of therapist expectation 
with duration and client perceived change 
can be put to advantage in the therapeutic 
transaction. 


Summary 


The aim of this study was to investigate 
the relationships between the client’s and 
the therapist’s expectations of client per- 
sonality change and (a) client perceived 
personality change, and (b) duration of 
psychotherapy. Thirty clients participated 
in the study. They were randomly assigned 
to therapy and no-therapy conditions and 
to psychotherapists. Client and therapist 
expectation of client personality change 
was measured by use of a 48-item set of 
Q-sorts which was developed. Client per- 
ceived personality change due to psycho- 
therapy was not significantly related to 
client, therapist, or combined client and 
therapist expectation of client personality 
change. Duration of psychotherapy, how- 
ever, was found to be significantly related 
to both therapist and combined client and 
therapist expectation of client personality 
change. The implications of these findings 
were discussed in terms of measurement of 
expectations on a less global level, the as- 
signment of clients to psychotherapists, 
and the communication of therapists’ ex- 
pectations to clients in psychotherapy. 


Received June 15, 1959. 
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The Role of the Concept of Sin in Psychotherapy 


Introduction by the Chairman’ 


Walter Houston Clark 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The Society for the Scientific Study of Religion 
believes that religion deserves the serious study 
of psychologists and sociologists, but from no 
partisan viewpoint. We are well aware that 
religion is a difficult field for objective study, 
but its importance in personality precludes our 
turning our scientific gaze away from it. Conse- 
quently, we have introduced into our discussion 
today the consideration of a theological term, un- 
familiar though the area of theology may be to 
the average psychologist. Nevertheless, we do not 
intend to treat it theologically, but psychologi- 
cally. Whether one is for sin or against it; wheth- 
er he believes that the concept of sin corresponds 
to an experience rooted in reality; or whether he 
thinks it is all a monstrous fiction, he cannot deny 


the fact that many patients bring to their psycho- 
therapists the deep sense that they have sinned. 
The psychotherapist then is faced not by a theory, 
but a situation in the mind of his patient. With 
this he must deal in some fashion, 

It would not be possible to represent today all 
of the manifold ways in which the sense of sin 
may be dealt. But the first three of our panelists 
will present three representative ways of dealing 
with this situation. Dr. Shoben will give us a 
kind of summary paper in which he will point 
out some of the research implications of the 
ideas and issues that are brought to the fore. It 
is the hope of the Society and its co-sponsor, 
Division 17, that this symposium will stimulate 
empirical investigation. 


Some Constructive Features of the Concept of Sin 
O. Hobart Mowrer 


University of Illinois 


In some ways it is perhaps not surprising 
that we are assembled here today to ex- 
plore the question of whether real guilt, 
or sin, is relevant to the problem of psy- 
chopathc!ogy and _ psychotherapy. For 
half a century now we psychologists, as 
a profession, have very largely followed 
the Freudian doctrine that human beings 
become emotionally disturbed, not be- 
cause of their having done anything pal- 
pably wrong, but because they instead 
lack insight. Therefore, as would-be thera- 
pists we have set out to oppose the forces 
of repression and to work for understand- 
ing. And what is this understanding, or 
insight, which we so highly prize? It is 
the discovery that the patient or client 
has been, in effect, too good; that he has 


1A symposium held at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 4, 1959. 


within him impulses, especially those of 
lust and hostility, which he has been quite 
unnecessarily inhibiting. And health, we 
tell him, lies in the direction of recogniz- 
ing and expressing these impulses. 

But there are now widespread and, in- 
deed, ominous signs that this logic and 
the practical strategies it seems to demand 
are ill-founded. The situation is, in fact, so 
grave that, as our presence here today sug- 
gests, we are even willing to consider the 
possibility that misconduct may, after all, 
have something to do with the matter and 
that the doctrine of repression and insight 
are more misleading than helpful. 


I. A Considerable Predicament 
However, as soon as we psychologists get 
into a discussion of this problem, we find 
that our confusion is even more fundamen- 
tal than might at first appear. We find 
that not only have we disavowed the con- 
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nection between manifest misconduct and 
psychopathology; we have, also, very 
largely abandoned belief in right and 
wrong, virtue and sin, in general. 

On other occasions when I have seen 
this issue under debate and anyone has 
proposed that social deviousness is causal 
in psychopathology, there is always a 
chorus of voices who clamor that sin can- 
not be defined, that it is culturally rela- 
tive, that it is an unscientific concept, that 
it is a superstition—and therefore not to 
be taken seriously, either in psychopathol- 
ogy or in ordinary, everyday experience. 
And whenever an attempt is made to an- 
swer these objections, there are always 
further objections—often in the form of 
reductions to absurdity—which involve 
naivety or sophistry that would ill-become 
a schoolboy. Historically, in both literate 
and nonliterate societies, human beings 
are supposed to have reached the age of 
discretion by early adolescence; yet here 
we have the spectacle of grown men and 
women soberly insisting that, in effect, 
they cannot tell right from wrong—and that 
no one else can. 

Now I realize how futile it is to try to 
deal with this kind of attitude in a purely 
rational or logical way. The subversive 
doctrine that we can have the benefits of 
orderly social life without paying for it, 
through certain restraints and sacrifices, is 
too alluring to be counteracted by mere 
reason. The real answer, I believe, lies 
along different lines. The unassailable, 
brute fact is that personality disorder is the 
most pervasive and baffling problem of 
our time; and if it should turn out that 
persons so afflicted regularly display (or 
rather hide) a life of too little, rather than 
too much, moral restraint and self-disci- 
pline, the problem would take on an em- 
pirical urgency that would require no fine- 
spun argument. 


Sin used to be—and, in some quarters, 
still is—defined as whatever one does that 
puts him in danger of going to Hell. Here 
was an assumed cause-and-effect relation- 
ship that was completely metaphysical and 
empirically unverifiable; and it is small 
wonder that it has fallen into disrepute 


as the scientific outlook and method have 
steadily gained in acceptance and manifest 
power. But there is a very tangible and 
very present Hell-on-this-earth which sci- 
ence has not yet helped us understand 
very well; so I invite your attention to the 
neglected but very real possibility that it 
is this Hell—the Hell of neurosis and psy- 
chosis—to which sin and unexpiated guilt 
lead us and that it is this Hell that gives 
us one of the most, perhaps the most real- 
istic and basic criteria for defining sin 
and guilt. If it proves empirically true that 
certain forms of conduct characteristically 
lead human beings into emotional instabil- 
ity, what better or firmer basis would one 
wish for labeling such conduct as destruc- 
tive, self-defeating, evil, sinful? 


II. Common Fallacies Reviewed 


If the Freudian theory of personality 
disorder were valid, one would expect neu- 
rotic and psychotic individuals to have lead 
exemplary, yea saintly lives—to have been 
just too good for this world. The fact is, 
of course, that such individuals typically 
exhibit lives that have been disorderly and 
dishonest in extreme degree. In fact, this 
is so regularly the case that one cannot 
but wonder how so contrary a doctrine 
as that of Freud ever gained credence. 
Freud spurned The Wish and exalted Real- 
ity. What he regarded as Reality may 
yet prove to have been the biggest piece 
of wishfulness of all. 

Or, it may be asked, how is it if sin and 
psychic suffering are correlated that not 
all who sin fall into neurosis or psychosis? 
Here the findings of the Kinsey studies 
are likely to be cited, showing that, for 
example, many persons have a history of 
sexual perversity who are later quite nor- 
mal. In other words, the argument is that 
since sin and persistent suffering do not 
always go hand-in-hand, there is perhaps 
no relationship at all. The answer to this 
question is surely obvious. Some individu- 
als, alas, simply do not have enough char- 
acter, or conscience, to be bothered by 
their sins. These are, of course, the world’s 
psychopaths. Or an individual may have 
been caught in his sin and punished for 
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it. Or it may have weighed so heavily on 
his conscience that he himself has con- 
fessed it and made appropriate expiation. 
Or, quite conceivably, in some instances 
the individual, without either detection 
or confession, may have set upon a pro- 
gram of service and good works which has 
also brought him peace and redemption. In 
other words, there is, surely, no disposition 
on the part of anyone to hold that sin, 
as such, necessarily dooms a person to 
interminable suffering in the form of neu- 
rosis or psychosis. The presumption is 
rather that sin has this effect only where 
it is acutely felt but not acknowledged and 
corrected. 


Also, it is sometimes contended that in- 
dividuals who eventually come to the at- 
tention of psychotherapists have, to be 
sure, been guilty of major errors of con- 
duct; but, it is held, the illness was present 
first and the misconduct was really just an 
expression or symptom thereof. If this were 
true, where then would we draw the line? 
Is there no such thing as moral responsi- 
bility and social accountability at all? Is 
every mean or vicious thing that you or I, 
as ordinary individuals do, not sin but 
rather an expression of “illness”? Who 
would seriously hold that a society could 
long endure which consistently subscribed 
to this flaccid doctrine? 


Then there is, of course, the view that, 
in the final analysis, all psychopathology— 
or at least its profounder—forms has a 
constitutional or metabolic basis. One 
must, I believe, remain open-minded with 
respect to this possibility—indeed, perhaps 
even somewhat hopeful with respect to it; 
for how marvelous it would be if all the 
world’s madness, stupidity, and meanness 
could be eliminated through biochemistry. 
But over the years we have seen one ap- 
proach after another of this kind come 
into prominence, with much heralding as 
the long-awaited break-through on the 
problem of mental disease, only to fade out 
as manifestly not quite the panacea we had 
imagined it to be. Some of us may, at this 
point, even suspect that today the main 
incentive for keeping the biochemical hy- 
pothesis alive is not so much the support- 


ing empirical evidence, which is meager 
enough, but instead the fact that it at least 
obliquely justifies the premise that the 
whole field of mental disorder is the prop- 
er and exclusive domain of medicine. Also, 
and again somewhat obliquely, it excuses 
the clergy from facing squarely the re- 
sponsibilities that would devolve upon 
them if neurosis and psychosis should in- 
deed turn out to be essentially moral dis- 
orders. 


III. A Look at the Record—and the Future 


The conception of personality disturb- 
ance which attaches major etiological sig- 
nificance to moral and interpersonal con- 
siderations thus faces formidable resistance 
from many sources; but programs of treat- 
ment and prevention which have been 
predicated on these other views have got- 
ten us nowhere, and there is no clear rea- 
son to think they ever will. Therefore, in 
light of the total situation, I see no alter- 
native but to turn again to the old, painful, 
but also promising possibility that man is 
pre-eminently a social creature (or, in theo- 
logical phrase, a child of God) and that he 
lives or dies, psychologically and personal- 
ly, as a function of the openness, commun- 
ity, relatedness, and integrity which by 
good action he attains and by evil action 
destroys. 

As long as we could believe that the 
psychoneurotic’s basic problem was not 
evil but a kind of ignorance, it did not 
seem too formidable a task to give him the 
requisite enlightenment or insight. But 
mental hospitals are now full of people 
who have had this kind of therapy, in 
one guise or another, and found it want- 
ing; and if we are thus forced to reconsid- 
er the other alternative, the therapeutic or 
redemptive enterprise, however clear it 
may be in principle, is by no means simple 
in practice. If the problem is genuinely one 
of morality, rather than pseudo-morality, 
most of us in the secular healing profes- 
sions of psychology, psychiatry, or social 
work, find ourselves reduced to the status. 
of laymen, with no special training or com- 
petence for dealing with or even approach- 
ing the problem in these terms. We know 
something, of course, about procedures for 
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getting disturbed persons to talk about 
themselves, free-associate, “confess”; but 
the whole aim of this strategy has been 
insight, not redemption and personal ref- 
ormation. And clergymen themselves have 
so often been told, both by their own lead- 
ers and by members of the secular heal- 
ing professions, that they must recognize 
their own “limitations” and know when to 
“refer,” that they, too, lack the necessary 
confidence and resources for dealing with 
these problems adequately. 

Many present-day psychoanalysts will of- 
fer no serious objection to the way in 
which classical Freudian theory and prac- 
tice have been evaluated in this paper; 
but they will insist that many advances 
have been made since Freud’s time and 
that these put the whole problem in a very 
different light. If we ask, Precisely what 
are these advances? we are told that they 
have to do with the new emphasis upon 
“ego psychology” rather than upon “the 
unconscious.” But what did Emilian Gu- 
theil (1958) tell us at our convention last 
year in Washington about ego psychology? 
He said that although analysts now recog- 
nize the ego as much more important than 
formerly, they know next to nothing about 
the conditions for modifying or strength- 
ening it; and the same position has been 
voiced earlier by Lawrence Kubie (1956), 
and, in one of his very last papers (1937), 
even by Freud himself. 





‘Albert Ellis 


Therefore, I do not see how we can 
avoid the conclusion that at this juncture 
we are in a real crisis with respect to the 
whole psychotherapeutic enterprise. But I 
do not think we are going to remain in 
this crisis, confused and impotent, indefi- 
nitely. There is, I believe, growing realism 
with regard to the situation on the part of 
both psychologists and psychiatrists, on the 
one hand, and ministers, rabbis, and 
priests, on the other; and I am hopeful 
and even confident that new and better 
ways of dealing with the situation are in 
the making. 

What, precisely, these ways will be I 
do not know; but I venture the impression 
that Alcoholics Anonymous provides our 
best present intimation of things to come 
and that the therapeutic programs of the 
future, whether under religious or secular 
auspices, will, like AA, take guilt, confes- 
sion, and expiation seriously and will in- 
volve programs of action rather than mere 
groping for “insight.” 
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There Is No Place for the Concept of Sin in Psychotherapy 
Albert Ellis 
New York City 


Let me begin my contribution to this 
Symposium by listing my points of agree- 
ment with Hobart Mowrer’s lucid and 
challenging presentation. I heartily agree 
with Hobart that psychotherapy must 
largely be concerned with the patient’s 
sense of morality or wrongdoing; that clas- 
sical Freudianism is mistaken in its impli- 
cation that giving an individual insight in- 
to or understanding of his immoral or anti- 
social behavior will usually suffice to en- 


able him to change that behavior; that if 
any Hell exists for human beings it is the 
Hell of neurosis and psychosis; that man 
is preeminently a social creature who psy- 
chologically maims himself to the degree 
that he needlessly harms others; that the 
only basic solution to the problem of emo- 
tional disturbance is the correction or ces- 
sation of the disturbed person’s immoral 
actions; and that the effective psychothera- 
pist must not only give his patient insight 
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into the origins of his mistaken and self- 
defeating behavior but must also provide 
him with a highly active program of work- 
ing at the eradication of this behavior. 

In the main, then, it would appear that 
I am in close agreement with Hobart Mow- 
rer’s concepts of sin and psychotherapy. 
Paradoxically enough, however, this is not 
quite true: since I shall now stoutly up- 
hold the thesis that there is no place what- 
ever for the concept of sin in psychother- 
apy and that to introduce this concept in 
any manner, shape, or form is highly per- 
nicious and antitherapeutic. I shall con- 
tend, in other words, that no human being 
should ever be blamed for anything he 
does; and it is the therapist’s main and 
most important function to help rid his 
patients of every possible vestige of their 
blaming themselves, others, or fate and the 
universe. 


Operational Definition of Sin 


My pronounced differences with all 
those who would advocate making patients 
more guilty than they are, in order pre- 
sumably to get them to change their anti- 
social and self-defeating conduct, can per- 
haps best be demonstrated by my insist- 
ence on a more precise and reasonably op- 
erational definition of the terms “sin” and 
“guilt” than is usually given by those who 
uphold this concept. In their recent Com- 
prehensive Dictionary of Psychological and 
Psychoanalytical Terms, English and Eng- 
lish (1958) give a psychological definition 
of “sin” as follows: “Conduct that violates 
what the offender believes to be a super- 
naturally ordained moral code.” They de- 
fine a “sense of guilt” in this wise: “Reali- 
zation that one has violated ethical or 
moral or religious principles, together with 
a regretful feeling of lessened personal 
worth on that account.” English and Eng- 
lish do not give any definition of “blame” 
but Webster's New World Dictionary de- 
fines it as “1. a blaming; accusation; con- 
demnation; censure. 2. responsibility for a 
fault or wrong.” 

The beauty of these definitions, if one 
pays close attention to them, is that they 
include the two prime requisites for the 


individual's feeling a sense of sin, or guilt, 
or self-blame: (a) I have done the wrong 
thing and am responsible for doing it; and 
(b) I am a blackguard, a sinner, a no-good- 
nik, a valueless person, a louse for having 
done this wrong deed. This, as I have 
shown my patients for the last several 
years, and as I have briefly noted in sev- 
eral of my recent papers on rational psy- 
chotherapy (Ellis, 1957, 1958, 1959), is the 
double-headed essence of the feeling of 
sin, guilt, and self-blame: not merely the 
fact that the individual has made a mis- 
take, an error, or a wrong move (which we 
may objectively call “wrongdoing”) but 
the highly insidious, and I am convinced 
quite erroneous, belief or assumption that 
he is worthless, no good, valueless as a 
person for having done wrong. 


The Problem of Morality 


I fully accept, then, Hobart Mowrer’s 
implication that there is such a thing as 
human wrongdoing or immoral behavior. 
I do not, as a psychologist and a member in 
good standing of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society and the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, believe that we can 
have any absolute, final, or God-given 
standards of morals or ethics. But I do 
believe that, as members of a social com- 
munity, we .must have some standards of 
right and wrong. My own feeling is that 
these standards are best based on what I 
call long-range or socialized hedonism— 
that is, the philosophy that one should pri- 
marily strive for one’s own satisfactions 
while, at the same time, keeping in mind 
that one will achieve one’s own best good, 
in most instances, by frequently giving up 
immediate gratifications for future gains 
and by being courteous to and considerate 
of others, so that they will not sabotage 
one’s own ends. I am also, however, ready 
to accept almost any other rationally 
planned, majority-approved standard of 
morality that is not arbitrarily imposed by 
an authoritarian clique of actual men or 
assumed gods. 

With Mowrer and almost all ethicists 
and religionists, then, I accept the fact 
that some standard of morality is neces- 
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sary as long as humans live in social 
groups. But I still completely reject the 
notion that such a standard is only or best 
sustained by inculcating in individuals a 
sense of sin or guilt. I hold, on the con- 
trary, that the more sinful and guilty a 
person tends to feel, the less chance there 
is that he will be a happy, healthy, or law- 
abiding citizen. 

The problem of all human morality, it 
must never be forgotten, is not the problem 
of appeasing some hypothetical deity or 
punishing the individual for his supposed 
sins. It is the very simple problem, which 
a concept of sin and atonement invariably 
obfuscates, of teaching a person (a) not 
to commit an antisocial act in the first 
place and (b) if he does happen to commit 
it, not to repeat it in the second, third, and 
ultimate place. This problem, I contend, 
can only consistently and fully be solved 
if the potential or actual wrongdoer has 
the philosophy of life epitomized by the 
internalized sentences: (a) If I do this act 
it will be wrong; and (b) Therefore, how 
do I not do this act. Or: (a) This deed I 
have committed is wrong, erroneous, and 
mistaken; (b) now how do I not commit 
it again. 

The Concept of Sin Breeds Sickness 

If, most objectively, and without any 
sense of self-blame, self-censure, or self- 
guilt, any human being would thoroughly 
believe in and continually internalize these 
sentences, I think it would be almost im- 
possible for him to commit or keep com- 
mitting immoral acts. If, however, he does 
not have this objective philosophy of 
wrongdoing, I do not see how it is possible 
for him to prevent himself from being 
immoral, on the one hand, or for him to be 
moral and emotionally healthy on the oth- 
er hand. For the main alternatives to the 
objective philosophy of nonblaming moral- 
ity which I have just outlined are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The individual can say to himself: 
(a) If I do this act it will be wrong; and 
(b) If I do this wrong act, I will be a sin- 
ner, a blackguard. If this is what the indi- 
vidual says to himself, and firmly believes, 
he will then perhaps be moral in his be- 
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havior, but only at the expense of having 
severe feelings of worthlessness—of being 
a sinner. But such feelings of worthless- 
ness, I submit, are the essence of human 
disturbance. So, at best, we have a moral 
individual who keeps himself so only by 
feeling worthless. And since none of us 
are angels, and all must at some time make 
mistakes and commit immoral acts, we ac- 
tually have a moral individual who hates 
himself. Or we would have, as Mowrer 
might well put it, if he were more precise 
about what a sense of sin actually is and 
what it does to human beings, an indi- 
vidual who is in the Hell of neurosis or 
psychosis. 

2. The self-blaming or guilty individual 
can say to himself, as I contend that most 
of the time he does in actual practice, (a) 
If I do this act it will be wrong; and (b) 
If I am wrong I will be a sinner. And 
then, quite logically taking off from this 
wholly irrational and groundless conclu- 
sion, he will obsessively-compulsively keep 
saying to himself, as I have seen patient 
after patient say, “Oh, what a terrible sin- 
ner, I will be (or already am); Oh, what 
a terrible person! Oh, how I deserve to 
be punished.” And so on, and so forth. In 
saying this nonsense, in equating his po- 
tential or actual act of wrongdoing with 
a concomitant feeling of utter worthless- 
ness, this individual will then never be 
able to focus on the simple question “How 
do I not do this wrong act? or How do I 
not repeat doing it now that I have done 
it?” He will, instead, keep focusing sense- 
lessly on “What a horrible sinner, what 
a blackguard I am!” Which means, in 
most instances, that he will, ironically 
enough, actually be diverted into doing 
the wrong act or repeating it if he has al- 
ready done it. His sense of sin will lit- 
erally drive him away from not doing 
wrong and toward doing it. Or, in other 
words, he will become a compulsive wrong- 
doer. 


3. The self-blaming person or individual 
with a pronounced sense of sin may say to 
himself (a) If I do this act it will be wrong; 
and (b) If I am wrong I am a worthless 
sinner. Then, being no angel and being 
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There is No Place for the Concept of Sin in Psychotherapy 


impelled, at times, to commit the wrong 
deed, and being prepared to condemn him- 
self mercilessly (because of his sense of 
sin) for his deeds, he will either refuse to 
admit that he has done the wrong thing 
or admit that he has done it but insist 
that it is not wrong. That is to say, the 
wrongdoer who has an acute sense of sin 
will either repress thoughts about his 
wrongdoing or psychopathically insist 
that he is right and the world is wrong. 

Any way one looks at the problem of 
morality, therefore, the individual who 
sanely starts out by saying (a) It is wrong 
to do this act and then who insanely con- 
tinues (b) I am a sinner or a blackguard 
for doing this act (or for even thinking 
about doing it) can only be expected to 
achieve one or more of four very unfor- 
tunate results: (1) a deepseated feeling of 
personal worthlessness; (2) an obsessive- 
compulsive occupation with and possible 
performance of the wrong act for which 
he is blaming himself; (3) denial or re- 
pression of the fact that his immoral act 
was actually committed by him; and (4) 
psychopathic insistence that the act was 
committed but was not really wrong. 

To make matters infinitely worse, the 
individual who has a sense of sin, guilt, 
or self-blame inevitably cannot help blam- 
ing others for their potential or actual 
wrongdoings—in which case he becomes 
angry or hostile to these others; and he 
cannot help blaming fate, circumstances, 
or the universe for wrongly or unjustly 
frustrating him in the attainment of many 
of his desires—in which case he becomes 
self-pitying and angry at the world. In 
the final analysis, then, blaming, in all its 
insidious ramifications, is the essence of 
virtually all emotional disturbance; and, as 
I tell my patients on many occasions, if I 
can induce them never, under any circum- 
stances, to blame or punish anyone, in- 
cluding and especially themselves, for 
anything, it will be virtually impossible for 
them ever to become seriously upset. This 
does not mean that no child or adult 
should ever be objectively or dispassion- 
ately penalized for his errors or wrongdo- 
ings (as, for example, psychologists often 
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penalize laboratory rats by shocking them 
when they enter the wrong passage of a 
maze); but merely that no one should ever 
be blamefully punished for his mistakes or 
crimes. 

There are several other reasons why, in- 
variably, giving an individual a sense of 
sin, or of self-worthlessness in connection 
with his wrongdoing, will not make for 
either less human immorality or greater 
happiness or mental health, but I shall 
only briefly mention them here, since I 
am quickly running out of space. For one 
thing, guilt and self-blame induce the 
individual to bow nauseatingly low to 
some arbitrary external authority, which in 
the last analysis is always some hypotheti- 
cal deity; and such worship renders him 
proportionately less self-sufficient and self- 
confident. Secondly, the concept of guilt 
inevitably leads to the unsupportable sis- 
ter concept of self-sacrifice for and depend- 
ency on others—which is the antithesis of 
true mental health. Thirdly, guilty indi- 
viduals tend to focus incessantly on past 
delinquencies and crimes rather than on 
present and future constructive behavior. 
Fourthly, it is psycho-physically impossible 
for a person to focus adequately on chang- 
ing his moral actions for the better when 
he is obsessively focused upon blaming 
himself for his past and present misdeeds. 
Fifthly, the states of anxiety created in an 
individual by his self-blaming tendencies 
induce concomitant breakdown states in 
which he cannot think clearly of anything, 
least of all constructive changes in self. 

Because of these most serious disadvan- 
tages of giving individuals a serious sense 
of sin and because any deity-positing re- 
ligion almost by necessity involves endow- 
ing those members who violate its god’s 
laws with a distinct concept of blame- 
worthiness or sin, I am inclined to re- 
verse Voltaire’s famous dictum and to say 
that, from a mental health standpoint, if 
there were a God it would be necessary to 
uninvent Him. 


Psychotherapy Attacks the Concept of Sin 


Although I still agree heartily with Ho- 
bart Mowrer that the healthy and happy 
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human being should have a clearcut sense 
of wrongdoing, and that he should not 
only try to understand the origin of his 
antisocial behavior but do something ef- 
fective to become more morally oriented, 
I contend that giving anyone a sense of 
sin, guilt, or self-blame is the worst pos- 
sible way to help him be an emotionally 
sound and adequately socialized individ- 
ual. As psychotherapists, by all means let 
us show our patients that (a) they have 
often acted wrongly, badly, and self-de- 
featingly by their antisocial actions; but 
that (b) that is no reason why they should 
feel sinful or guilty or self-blaming about 
the actions for which they may well have 
been responsible. Instead, we must help 
these patients temporarily to accept them- 
selves as wrongdoers, acknowledge fully 
their responsibility for their acts, and then 
focus intently, in their internalized sen- 
tences and their overt activities, on the 
only real problem at hand—which is: How 
do I not repeat this wrong deed next time? 

If, in this thoroughly objective, non- 
guilty manner, we can teach our patients 
(as well as the billions of people in the 
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world who, for better or worse, will never 
become patients) that even though human 
beings can be held quite accountable or 
responsible for their misdeeds, no one is 
ever to blame for anything, human moral- 
ity, I am sure, will be significantly im- 
proved and for the first time in human 
history civilized people will have a real 
possibility of achieving sound mental 
health. The concept of sin is the direct 
and indirect cause of virtually all neurotic 
disturbance. The sooner psychotherapists 
forthrightly begin to attack it the better 
their patients will be. 
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The Concept of Sin and Guilt in Psychotherapy 


Charles A. Curran 
Loyola University 


You are all familiar with the perceptual 
figures used in psychology, especially to 
illustrate Gestalt concepts. One in particu- 
lar you recall, is, either an attractive young 
girl or, an extremely ugly old hag, depend- 
ing on which perceptual clues you are fo- 
cused. If, by chance, you see the old hag 
first, it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to see the young girl. Alternately, if one 
has pleasantly focused on the young girl, 
one finds great difficulty in appreciating 
how others are reacting to the ugliness of 
the old hag. 

This seems to fit something of the prob- 
lem of guilt and sin. Understandably in 
psychotherapy we usually see the effects 
of these concepts in very ugly forms in 
the ways they have affected the lives of 


disturbed people. And from this focus, it 
is often difficult to see that these same 
concepts might have, for others, a positive 
and constructive value. Alternately, when 
one sees sin and guilt in a positive psycho- 
logical or theological context as the ab- 
sence of desirable goodness for which one 
is striving and the stimulation and urging 
oneself on to greater efforts to acquire 
that goodness, one is apt to have difficulty 
understanding the horror and_ ugliness 
these same things can produce in many 
peoples’ lives. 


Sin is A Failure to Love 


I would like, therefore, to consider both 
aspects of this question. Aquinas defined 
vice or evil as turning completely to one- 
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self and away from others, whereas virtue, 
as he saw it, was the consistent capacity 
to turn to others, not as rejecting or oppos- 
ing oneself but as giving oneself in an act 
of love to others. Christ summed up all the 
Commandments positively when He said, 
“Love God above all and your neighbor 
as yourself.” That is to say, this is a bal- 
anced integration between our own rights 
and duties to ourselves and our own self- 
meaning and the rights others have and 
their meaning as persons and our duty and 
love towards them. 

Looked at in another way, sin is always 
a failure to love. “The sinner,” said Aqui- 
nas, “does not love himself enough.” In 
not loving and respecting himself ade- 
quately, he cannot really give himself as 
something worthwhile to others in love or 
to God and he does evil to himself in place 
of good. 


Sin is Not Worthlessness 


It would, therefore, be a patient or client 
distortion to make a state of individual sin 
synonymous with worthlessness. On the 
contrary, David in the Jewish tradition and 
Paul and Augustine in the Christian tra- 
dition could be held up as classic examples 
of people who admitted having committed 
very grave sins and yet, as sinners, recog- 
nized their own worth in God’s forgive- 
ness and redemption. Christ said, “He that 
is without sin cast the first stone” to the 
crowd around the adulterous woman and 
no one dared and the crowd sheepishly 
and shamefully dispersed. Of Mary Mag- 
dalen he said only, “because she has loved 
much, much is forgiven her.” In fact, the 
classic figure of Judas does not really in- 
volve his sin as such—Peter’s was probably 
as great—but his horrible and violent self- 
condemnation and his despair. This is the 
final temptation of sin, to refuse the possi- 
bility of being made whole again and of 
being a decent person in one’s own eyes 
who is worthy of others’ love and the love 
of God. In the light of this, what sins a 
patient or client has committed are not the 
issue, but his willingness to love again and 
to let himself be forgiven and to forgive 
himself. 


The positive notion of love—not sin—is 
the real basis of the central Judaeo-Chris- 
tian theological tradition. 


Meeting the Situation 
Intellectual Insight Not Enough 


We certainly must come to grips with 
the questions Mowrer has raised—the basic 
inadequacy of either psychology or psy- 
chiatry to resolve the essential fear of loss 
that is behind every human achievement 
or purpose. We must face too, that while 
there is not an intrinsic tendency towards 
evil in man, there is a tendency towards 
disorder, a lack of expected integration be- 
tween what a man knows and is convinced 
he should do and what he actually does. 
Paul stated it thus, “The good I would I 
do not, and the evil I would not, that I 
do.” That is, insight alone is certainly not 
enough as Mowrer has emphasized. Rank, 
we know, soon saw this and insisted, con- 
trary to Freud, that when people changed, 
they changed not because someone gave 
them insights but because they acquired 
a whole new view of themselves in the 
therapeutic experience of feeling and will- 
ing. This awareness has had very signifi- 
cant results not only in psychoanalysis it- 
self, but in social work practice and es- 
pecially in the increasing psychotherapeu- 
tic research and skill, particularly under 
the title of client-centered therapy. 

Such concepts would definitely relate to 
a value scheme of very ancient Judaeo- 
Greek-Christian origin. This is quite a dif- 
ferent view of morality and values, than 
the Kantian categorical imperatives and 
Rousseauian simple insights and goodness, 
with which our most recent ethical con- 
cepts have been so heavily influenced. 


Exaggerated Self-Condemnation 


But we must meet too, Ellis’ equally co- 
gent points, particularly his stress on the 
horrible self-condemnation that sin and 
guilt so often produce as we witness them 
in their distortions in the psychotherapeu- 
tic interview. If sin is not really the issue— 
we are in fact all sinners in some form or 
other—but this violent self-condemnation 
and rejection, under the guise of a dis- 
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torted notion of sin and guilt, something 
must be done to help change this. 
Exchange of Viewpoints 

Certainly, as Mowrer suggests, more in- 
telligent cooperation and mutual under- 
standing and respect must develop be- 
tween the clergy and the psychological and 
psychiatric professions. Serious thought 
must be given too, to those factors which 
cause this distorted view of sin and guilt 
to be prevalent and the degree to which 
this gravely affects mental illness. 

At a recent conference in which I had 
the opportunity to participate, a group of 
representative people gathered and dis- 
cussed the place of religious education in 
the training of psychiatrists. There was 
much agreement on the idea that some 
basic religious awarenesses were necessary 
for the psychiatrist so that he could distin- 
guish between his patient’s religious dis- 
tortions and confusions, and the actual 
theological doctrines which the patient’s 
religion really teaches. This would, I be- 
lieve, apply equally to the psychologist, 
social worker, etc. A number of the people 
in the group—among them psychiatrists 
and _ psychologists—maintained that the 
clergy as a whole probably knew more 
about what the psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist were doing than these professions un- 
derstood of the religious backgrounds of 
their patients or clients. 

Be that as it may, we surely need much 
more mature religious and theological pre- 
sentation particularly on a university and 
professional training level. We must bring 
together adequately prepared people in 
psychology, psychiatry and theology to 
examine, as we are doing here, some of 
the complex problems which these inter- 
relationships inevitably involve. Finally, 
perhaps, this kind of mature and informed 
interchange must become a consistent part 
of all our professional training—clergy, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry. 


The Parallel Between Pain and Guilt 


There is another way, however, of con- 
sidering this question. We are all familiar 
with the child who is, by a strange and 
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rare exception of nature, born without any 
reaction to pain. We know that he is trag- 
ically handicapped because he has no ca- 
pacity to feel the warnings of pain and 
thus to avoid or recoil from, or at least 
to face, situations that are physically very 
dangerous or injurious to him. 

In somewhat the same way sin and 
guilt can be perceived in a positive light 
even if they are not the main point of 
the Judaeo-Christian theological tradition. 
They warn us of the dangers to ourselves, 
they alert us to the issues that we must 
face at the time when we wish to avoid 
facing them. We would be seriously handi- 
capped without some warning and alert- 
ing signals in our psychical, spiritual life. 
This does not mean that we seek guilt 
and sin any more than we seek to increase 
pain. Yet we have only done ultimate 
harm to a patient if by drugs or neuro- 
surgery we have removed his feeling of 
pain without in any way removing the 
causes of this pain. He is all the more 
gravely handicapped and his cure can 
be all the more difficult for him because 
he has been led to think that feeling no 
pain, he is actually well. 


Freedom and Respcasibility 


Consequently, in the light of this func- 
tion of the feeling of sin and guilt as 
alerting man psychologically and _spirit- 
ually, I wonder if anything would be ac- 
complished by changing names. “A rose— 
and sin—by any other name” would both 
come out to be the same thing after all. 
They are intrinsically bound up with both 
man’s freedom and his responsibility. Rank 
pointed this out, in the following quota- 
tion: 

Free will belongs to the idea of guilt or sin 
as inevitably as day to night and even if there 
were none of the numerous proofs for the inner 
freedom of the conscious will, the fact of human 
consciousness of guilt alone would be sufficient 
to prove the freedom of the will as we under- 
stand it psychologically beyond a doubt. We say 
a man reacts as if he were guilty, but if he reacts 
so it is because he is guilty psychologically but 
feels himself responsible, consequently no psycho- 
analysis can relieve him of this guilt feeling by 


any reference to complexes however archaic 
(1936, p. 62). 
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Looked at in this way, it would seem 
that, however desirable it might or might 
not be, we cannot separate feelings of 
guilt and sin from the whole psychological 
process of personal and social reasoned re- 
sponsibility. To do otherwise would only 
weaken the person psychologically. 


The Therapeutic Conscience 


In the last century or so, as a result of 
what seems to me to have been a Carte- 
sian, Rousseauian and especially Kantian 
philosophical influence, we have tried to 
separate moral responsibility from reasoned 
self-understanding and awareness. Con- 
science was reduced to a bundle of Kan- 
tian categorical imperatives coming from 
outside, from one’s parents, family, and 
what is now even more threatening, from 
the state. On the other hand, it is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the therapy 
process itself—no matter how it is brought 
about—is a process of rational self-aware- 
ness and personal responsibility. It is a 
movement from a negative irresponsibility 
for oneself to an acceptance of responsi- 
bility for one’s actions toward self and 
others. We see this suggested in the fol- 
lowing interview excerpt of a woman who 
has extricated herself from the miseries of 
a sexual infatuation: 

. . . but when you stop and think of what 
could have happened why you see things dif- 
ferent. (Long Pause) . . . but I know even now, 
just by not seeing John, I’m better physically and 
spiritually too (Curran, 1952, p. 149). 


It is evident here again in this excerpt 
from another therapist of a man now out 
of a series of peccadillo affairs: 


. I think, among other things that have 
transpired here, you have through your subtle 
processes stimulated my _ conscience gland. 
(Laughs) Before I was a free agent. But now it 
is pleasant to think that before I wasn’t immoral, 
but certainly amoral, and now I feel that I 
would like to be a moral person. There is over- 
all a sort of healthy resolve on my part. I think 
it’s healthy to walk in the paths of righteousness 
without being dramatic about it, simply because 
I can find life more worth living (Snyder, 1957). 


It was this type of awareness of the 
central source of responsibility that caused 
Rogers to say in his APA Presidential Ad- 
dress in 1947: 


If we take the remaining proposition that the 
self, under proper conditions, is capable of rec- 
ognizing, to some extent, its own perceptual 
field, and of thus altering behavior, this too seems 
to raise disturbing questions . . . We discover 
within the person, under certain conditions, a 
capacity for the restructuring and the reorgani- 
zation of self, and consequently the reorganiza- 
tion of behavior, which has profound social im- 
plications. We see these observations, and the 
theoretical formulations which they inspire as a 
fruitful new approach for study and research in 
various fields of psychology (Rogers, 1947). 


Sin and guilt are, in the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, also the result of conscience. 
We see this in David, in Paul, in Augus- 
tine. But it is an entirely different concep- 
tion of conscience than the Kantian blind 
and often unreasonable categorical impera- 
tive. 

Conscience, says Aquinas, according to the very 
nature of the word, implies the relation of knowl- 
edge to something: for conscience may be re- 
solved into cum alio scientia, i.e., knowledge ap- 
plied to an individual case. But the application 
of knowledge to something, is done by some act. 
Wherefore from this explanation of the name it 
is clear that conscience is an act . . . (Aquinas, 
1947). 

A recent theologian explaining this has 
said: 

Conscience is the intellectual consciousness or 
reasoned awareness of right or wrong in a situa- 
tion here and now to be judged .. . It is the 
same cold reason with which we work out a 
problem in mathematics,—only, to be entitled to 
the name conscience, it must be engaged upon 
issues of right and wrong, good and bad, and 
not upon mathematical quantities. The judgment 


of conscience is always reasoned judgment. 
(Glenn, 1986, p. 294). 


One major goal of counseling psychother- 
apy is the movement of conscience toward 
a constructive and practical outcome. 


Self Awareness—Before 
and After Therapy 


Counseling can aid in this process be- 
cause, as the person mirrors himself and 
slowly sees al] the factors that enter into 
a given series of actions, he grows more 
able to develop the immediate means to 
a reasonable solution. This seems to be 
the basic difference before and after coun- 
seling. Before counseling the individual 
may and usually does consider himself 
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guilty of an unreasonable series of actions. 
Sometimes this feeling of guilt is excessive. 
In this case he must, and often does, 
slowly correct this excessive self-blame as 
he comes to a more adequate understand- 
ing of himself, his past influences and what 
he has done. But counseling, as in the two 
excerpts cited, does not always do away 
with guilt. The person may still feel his 
acts are truly wrong but in the beginning, 
while he recognizes the wrongness of his 
actions, he is glued to the immediate needs 
which are desirable and attractive. He 
feels himself unable to do without the 
things which fulfill these needs. Through 
counseling, he is able to see that, while 
these immediate needs are pleasurable, 
they are ultimately unhappy and dissatis- 
fying. Moreover, he can now perceive 
other factors which, in his focus on these 
immediate pleasures, he previously avoid- 
ed considering. As he begins to act on 
these new insights, he finds that they 
bring him greater permanent happiness 
and self-approval. This in turn further 
stimulates him to follow his reasonable 
judgments. 
Conscious Struggle 
for Responsibility 

Unless a person makes a conscious ef- 
fort to grasp all the integrated factors that 
enter into a situation, he may find himself 
led quickly by a particular emotion to seek 
an immediate good which is temporarily 
satisfying, but is at variance with the inte- 
gration of the total good which he is seek- 
ing. He is responsible for having failed 
to make an integrated effort because he 
has the basic ability for such integration. 
It is not an adequate excuse for the person 
swept along by his emotions to say that he 
could not help it. In many instances he 
could have controlled these impulses. With 
the aid of a skilled counselor, he can ob- 
jectify and see all the factors which enter 
into his practical choices. As long as he 
fails to do this, he may be quickly condi- 
tioned by the emotional tones which par- 
ticular persons, places or things have for 
him. These emotions may be so strong 
that, unless an intense effort to prevent it 
is made, he will find himself swept along 
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a path of conduct which is unreasonable 
and which in the long run solves nothing. 

A person who seeks help is capable of 
broadening his perceptions by reasonable 
analysis so that he can combat this ten- 
dency to immediate reactions and precipi- 
tant judgments. He can slowly learn to 
take solutions which include much greater 
integration of the various factors which 
enter into his problem. We see this taking 
place as we compare the early interview 
excerpts with later ones in which these at- 
titudes form themselves into integrated uni- 
fied solutions. These, in turn, give a realistic 
and accurate evaluation of the complex 
aspects of the personal problems presented. 

It is difficult to know where responsibil- 
ity lies in cases of this sort. Objectively, we 
can consider any unreasonable act morally 
wrong. We cannot, however, always make 
the person performing that act completely 
responsible since, in particular instances 
his responsibility may be diminished either 
from lack of knowledge, which could be 
considered invincible (that is, which he 
had no opportunity or obligation to ac- 
quire) or by the degree to which his emo- 
tions made him incapable of acting reason- 
ably at that time. 

A person’s conscience (as a function of 
his own reasoning) can witness and retain 
evidence of past unreasonable conduct as 
well as give approval or disapproval to 
present actions and serve as a guide to 
the future. In this sense, if we were to do 
away with conscience—that is, the person’s 
capacity to make a reasonable judgment 
about his conduct—we would do away with 
one of the main forces for therapy. 


Theological Sin and Guilt 

Theological sin, as distinct from sin 
and guilt generally considered, implies at 
least implicit acceptance of and relation 
to a Supreme Being. In this sense sin is 
not only against ourselves and/or our 
neighbor, but that same sin being against 
ourselves and/or neighbor but is also 
against God. 

But here too, sin and guilt cannot be 
separated from love. “God is love,” says 
John the Evangelist in the New Testament, 
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“and he who dwells in love, dwells in 
God and God dwells in him.” Sin is there- 
fore in some way an impediment to this 
love between God and man much like the 
insensitive, inconsiderate and selfish per- 
son withdraws and prevents the love of 
others from reaching him. Consequently 
the sinner by his sin, hurts essentially him- 
self in his love relationship with God. A 
line in the Psalms says, “He who commits 
sin is the enemy of his own soul.” 

This idea that sin is ultimately against 
God, has profound implications for another 


. important point Ellis raises—using sin as 


a reason for condemning others as worth- 
less and inferior. Psychologically we know 
this is most often, if not always, a com- 
pensation for refusing to face one’s own 
guilt and sense of sin which provides a 
vicarious satisfaction through trying to 
make someone else more sinful. This re- 
veals the profound psychological sublety 
in Christ’s warning, “Judge not, that you 
be not judged.” This kind of condemnation 


of others is not only psychologically vi- 
cious and unsound but it is directly against 
the core concept of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. This tradition is one of sincere 
and realistic humility before God in the 
face of another’s sin and the intense self- 
awareness that, as has been said, speaking 
of a sin of another, “There, but for the 
Grace of God, go I.” 
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Sin and Guilt in Psychotherapy: Some Research Implications 


Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


If research is to contribute in any way 
to some resolution among the differences 
expressed in these provocative discussions, 
some clarity must be achieved with respect 
to the meanings and implications of these 
slippery but humanly crucial terms, “sin” 
and “guilt.” It may be well to review 
these concepts as they have been pre- 
sented. 


Definitional Problems 


For Mowrer, sin is defined in strict if 
rather imprecise behavioral terms. By a 
sophisticated reading of the theological 
notion that sin is whatever one does that 
leads him to hell, Mowrer arrives at the 
construction that sin is that class of be- 
haviors which, if engaged in, increase the 
probabilities of an individual’s becoming 


neurotic or psychotic, the psychological 
states that constitute the Inferno of the 
modern world. As a definition, this formu- 
lation is potentially helpful, but it em- 
bodies certain dangers. 

The first danger is that of circularity. 
However difficult the methodological 
problems may be, it is theoretically pos- 
sible to work backward from psychopath- 
ological cases, identifying the behaviors 
in their histories that discriminate them 
from healthy personalities. Such behaviors 
would supply the substantial content of 
the concept of sin as Mowrer defines it. 
But his formulation requires that sinful 
behavior be positively related to psycho- 
pathology, not identical with it. Thus, 
some independent definition of neurosis 
and psychosis is demanded, and some point 
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in time must be established for the onset 
of the pathological condition to which 
previous sinning presumably led. Other- 
wise, “sinful” and “pathological” behavior 
are likely to be confounded and a potential 
statement of a determinative relationship 
reduced to nothing more than a kind of 
verbal synonym. 

If the danger of circularity is to be es- 
caped—as it can be—the notion of sin 
must be more richly explicated. Some more 
specific forms of conduct must be specified 
as at least partially definitive of the idea. 
But this necessary identification of the be- 
haviors designated by the term “sin” en- 
tails at least two further dangers. 

One is that of an overweening cultural 
relativism. If the list of actions defining 
sin is drawn strictly from the moral norms 
of a particular group, the resulting range 
of applicability is bound to be extremely 
small. As Ruth Benedict (1934) pointed out 
twenty-five years ago, one society's sinner 
is likely to be another’s saint. In conse- 
quence, the concept of sin becomes synony- 
mous with that of conformity to a partic- 
ular set of moral rules of highly restricted 
endorsement. The whole idea of a mentally 
healthy rebel becomes a disturbing contra- 
diction in terms; and, conversely, the man 
of virtue becomes necessarily the person 
most dominated by the parochial regula- 
tions of his time and place. These impli- 
cations are strongly challenged by both 
history (Lowes, 1919) and psychological 
research (e.g., Lindner, 1952; Crutchfield, 
1955) and are unlikely to command strong 
assent. Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that the problem of circularity again is 
very much in evidence. Under these con- 
ditions, is the transgressor of the rules only 
a sinner, or is he also by definition a neu- 
rotic or psychotic? 

On the other hand, there is the danger, 
if the pit of conformity is to be avoided, 
of overlooking relevant circumstances. 
There probably would be little objection, 
for example, to including such acts as lying 
and cheating in those defining sin, and 
the proposition that lying and cheating are 
related to the occurrence of neurosis and 
psychosis is potentially quite testable. But 


there are circumstances under which lying 
borders on heroism, as when a prisoner of 
war gives misinformation to his captors 
about the disposition of his troops, and 
when cheating enjoys strong moral sanc- 
tions, as when the police successfully bait 
a trap for a criminal. Even killing is sub- 
ject to this kind of moral confusion. Ex- 
cept for strongly inclined pacificists, taking 
the life of the enemy in wartime is cer- 
tainly not murder; even the law provides 
for conditions under which the death of 
another is not chargeable to the agent; 
and such problems as abortion and eutha- 
nasia are focal points of moral debate. 
The characterization of the acts that con- 
stitute sin must take into account the com- 
plexities of the contexts within which they 
occur, and while the task may not be im- 
possible, it is certainly formidable. 

This consideration leads to the notion 
of guilt as Mowrer seems to use it. While 
it plays but a minor part in his present 
paper, it seems to refer primarily to an 
awareness of wrongdoing, a more or less 
explicit recognition by the actor that he 
has sinned either overtly or in some covert 
sense. Guilt is thus the psychological state 
that is probably but not necessarily the 
consequence of behaviors called sinful. 
But who must call them sinful? The ques- 
tion suggests one way of dealing with the 
difficulties attendant on these conceptions. 
Sin consists in the violation of an indi- 
vidual’s own moral standards in such con- 
texts and with sufficient consistency to 
evoke feelings of guilt. If this reading is 
an acceptable one, then Mowrer is not so 
much arguing that sin leads to neurosis 
as that psychopathology is a moral disorder 
and that its treatment and prevention re- 
quire more direct attention to the rational 
clarification and strengthening of the in- 
dividual’s standards of conduct and _ his 
ability to behave in accordance with them. 
Whether they are the standards of a con- 
formist or a revolutionary are beside the 
point so long as they are thoughtfully con- 
sidered and their consequences accepted 
with minimal anxiety. 

This formulation raises the question of 
what are the functional properties of guilt. 
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Three seem implied by Mowrer’s remarks 
here and on other occasions (Mowrer, 
1950). First, guilt provides an affective 
discomfort that amounts to a kind of pun- 
ishment for the transgression of the indi- 
vidual’s own moral norms, ie., for sin. 
Second, it has a signal or cue value, serv- 
ing potentially to focus attention on his 
behavior that evokes this kind of emotional 
distress. Third, it functions as a motive, 
potentially capable of energizing the re- 
demptive sequence of confession, atone- 
ment, and the replacement of sinful acts 
with behavior that accords more fully with 
the person’s rational standards of conduct. 
In a way, Curran seems to be making the 
same points when he draws his parallel be- 
tween guilt and pain, underscoring the 
adaptive advantages of each. Ellis, on the 
other hand, dissents from this point of 
view, arguing that guilt fixates the percep- 
tual process on the wrongdoing rather than 
on the potentialities of redemption (al- 
though he would obviously not choose “re- 
demption” as a term) and that guilt entails 
an unwarranted self-condemnation that is 
the heart of psychopathology itself. 


Some Investigative Leads 


Some productive research problems 
seem to be in the making here, and it is 
quite possible that, in their own ways, 
the parties to this controversy are both 
right. As things stand, Ellis seems to pre- 
dict a direct negative relationship between 
mental health and guilt, whereas Mowrer 
and Curran seem to be predicting a cur- 
vilinear one in which mental health in- 
creases with guilt up to a point, flattens 
into an optimal asymptote, and then de- 
clines as guilt increases. This difference in 
itself is well worthy of investigation and 
renews the challenge to clinically oriented 
investigators to devise appropriate and 
useful instruments for the assessment of 
mental health and a dynamic characteristic 
so often discussed and so little measured 
as guilt. 

But there are other problems of consid- 
erable interest and importance. For exam- 
ple, guilt only potentially signalizes the 
occurrence of sin to the individual’s aware- 


ness and only potentially energizes the re- 
demptive sequence. What are the condi- 
tions under which these events occur and 
those under which guilt evokes neurotic 
defense mechanisms? One possibility 
comes from the work of Hovland and his 
associates (Hovland, Janis, & Kelley, 1953) 
on communication processes. If the inter- 
nal communication of “I have sinned and 
am therefore guilty” tends to be very 
strong, then it is quite probable that the 
behavioral processes mobilized will be 
those most likely to reduce the guilt in 
some immediate fashion, i.e., denial, ra- 
tionalization, projection, etc. On the other 
hand, if the guilt is less strong, then the 
increase in motivation it provides is more 
likely to enhance the attention given to 
the sinful acts and to elicit behavior of a 
more genuinely corrective sort. This hy- 
pothesis is consonant with the findings that 
“scare” advertising, for example—the kind 
that urges the purchase of a certain denti- 
frice as a way of preventing one’s teeth 
from falling out at embarrassingly inop- 
portune times, of avoiding excruciating 
dental pain, and of saving oneself from 
frightful cosmetic defects resulting from 
rapid decay—is less effective than adver- 
tising pitched in a more moderate key. 
The former seems to arouse a strong an- 
xiety that is dealt with by such mecha- 
nisms as dynamic inattention to the mes- 
sage, denial of its applicability to the po- 
tential buyer, etc. The less intense appeal 
to fearful emotion, on the other hand, 
seems to heighten perceptual attention 
and to energize much more effectively the 
buying behavior of those to whom the mes- 
sage is directed. 


This kind of problem shades into an- 
other. The emphasis in Mowrer and Cur- 
ran on redemption suggests that the oc- 
currence of guilt may be somewhat less 
important from the standpoint of mental 
health than how guilt is dealt with. Two 
questions seem intensely relevant: Is expia- 
tory behavior genuinely correlated with 
mental health, and what are the conditions 
under which expiatory behavior occurs? 
One possibility is that a necessary condi- 
tion for expiation is confession and for- 
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giveness, a point that Sebastian de Grazia 
has made strongly and provocatively in 
his challenging book on Errors of Psycho- 
therapy (1952). It is here that the disagree- 
ments among Mowrer and Curran, on the 
one hand, and Ellis, on the other, may turn 
out to be primarily verbal. In psychother- 
apy, the emphasis on self-revelation or 
“confession” seems relatively clear. Where- 
in lies the forgiveness? One suspects that 
Ellis’s insistence that no one may legiti- 
mately blame any one, especially himself, 
for his moral transgressions may be re- 
ceived as something strikingly close to a 
message of forgiveness, an expression of 
the Io te absolvo of the pastor. The inves- 
tigation of this kind of general hypothesis 
seems feasible and could carry a handsome 
payoff in terms of both the intrinsic knowl- 
edge it could supply and the integration 
of humanistic wisdom about psychopathol- 
ogy with the developing science of human 
behavior. 

But in what does redemptive or expia- 
tory behavior consist? Mowrer and Curran 
seem to stress its rational properties—clar- 
ity about conduct norms, the evaluation of 
the rightness and wrongness of acts, and 
the following of principles of “right” be- 
havior. Ellis, a little surprisingly, empha- 
sizes the factor of personal responsibility. 
Psychotherapists, he says, must help their 
patients “. . . acknowledge fully their re- 
sponsibility for their acts, and then focus 
intently . . . on the only real problem at 
hand ... : How do I not repeat this wrong 
deed next time?” But in his attack on guilt, 
is Ellis not stripping responsibility of much 
of the emotional quality that makes it ef- 
fective? It is certainly important for psy- 
chologists to increase their attention to 
this long neglected aspect of human be- 
havior. But if “responsibility” means any- 
thing, it means an attitude, an affectively 
toned class of actions. As Fingarette 
(1955) has made clear, an individual is re- 
sponsible when he orients himself to the 
future and proclaims himself as answerable 
for his own conduct and its consequences. 
It is this assumption of control over one’s 
own destiny, with all the fears and joys, 
all the sensed failures and successes that 


it entails, that makes responsibility a mean- 
ingful descriptive term in _ behavioral 
science as well as in common discourse. It 
seems difficult to conceive of responsibility 
without the potentiality of guilt and, con- 
versely, the potentiality of that joy and 
serenity that comes when one is able to 
say quietly to oneself, “I’ve behaved with 
integrity and in accordance with my own 
best standards,” 


A Challenge 


Research on the nature of responsibility 
and its relationship to mental health and 
what has been called here the redemptive 
sequence may yield a new and significant 
dimension to psychological knowledge. A 
vigorous investigative concern with prob- 
lems of such vital human issues, familiar 
to all in the interplay of everyday life, 
is long overdue. In addition to its intrinsic 
possibilities, research of this kind may 
represent the best answer to challenges 
that have been arising in informed quar- 
ters to both the theory and the practice of 
clinical services. For example, novelist 
John Brooks comments as follows on one 
of his characters in The Man Who Broke 
Things: 

. any time he needed to rationalize a ruthless 
act of his, to repay a moral loan, so to speak, he 
could draw on his origins as if they were a reserve 
bank account. And obviously he would have the 
backing of modern psychology, in which forgive- 
ness becomes such easy coinage that it loses its 
meaning. Scratch a villain, it says, and you find a 
misfit; every criminal is insane, the proof of his 
disease being the crime; so hatred becomes im- 


possible, and therefore, so does love (1958, pp. 
207-208). 


In the present concern for sin and guilt 
as concepts in psychotherapy, there may 
be the seeds from which can grow knowl- 
edgeable and appropriate answers to this 
kind of worry, shared by some within the 
clinical field as well as some without it. 
But for the seeds to become fruitful, it 
will be necessary for psychologists gen- 
erally to seek in active ways for greater 
clarity about these issues of morality and 
responsibility in psychopathology and to 
contribute the rigorous knowledge that 
such problems demand. 
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Interest Patterns of Rehabilitation Counselors 


Raymond T. Eddy! 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The unprecedented growth of rehabilita- 
tion, due in part to enactment of Public 
Law 565 (1954), has resulted in the devel- 
opment of training programs for rehabilita- 
tion counselors in more than thirty colleges 
and universities. The problem of selection 
of potentially successful candidates is a 
very real one for administrators of these 
programs. This study was designed to dis- 
cover whether rehabilitation counselors 
could be differentiated from other profes- 
sions by means of their vocational interests 
as shown by responses to the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. A related problem 
is the continuing one of providing the most 
precise instruments for counselors general- 
ly for their work in helping students choose 
or reject rehabilitation counseling as a life 
work. 

Specifically, the questions attacked in 
this study are: (a) Do rehabilitation coun- 
selors show a pattern of vocational interests 
which may be used to differentiate them 
from men-in-general and from other related 
occupational groups? (b) Do women show 
a significantly different pattern of interests 
from that of men in this profession? (c) Do 
male trainees in formal rehabilitation 
counselor training programs differ in their 
vocational interests from experienced 
counselors? (d) Do rehabilitation coun- 
selors who report being better satisfied with 
their work achieve significantly higher 
mean scores on a vocational interest in- 
ventory than those who report being less 
well satisfied? (e) Are vocational interests 


1The study is taken from the doctoral disserta- 
tion (Eddy, 1959) presented in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Ed.D. degree and 
prepared under the direction of A. Garth Sorenson, 
to whom acknowledgment and appreciation is 
expressed. The author also desires to acknowledge 
the help and encouragement of the late Donald 
H. Dabelstein. 


of rehabilitation counselors related to fac- 
tors of (1) age, (2) years of experience, 
(3) amount of formal education, and (4) 
geographic location? 


Composition and Analysis of Sample 


Following a pilot study of 100 rehabili- 
tation counselors in California, inquiries 
were directed to an additional 638 rehabili- 
tation counselors of the Federal-State 
agencies in 37 states of the following re- 
gions: North Atlantic (New Hampshire, 
Delaware, Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Vermont); Middle 
Atlantic (District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania); 
North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin ); Midwest (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota); and West (Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming, Arizona, California, Oregon, and 
Washington). The directory of these 
agencies lists 1,108 personnel judged to be 
rehabilitation counselors. Replies were re- 
ceived from 468 (63.4 per cent) counselors, 
of which 330 (70.5 per cent) met the cri- 
teria of (a) willingness to cooperate, (b) 
a minimum of three years of recent ex- 
perience, (c) fairly well, much or very 
much satisfied in rehabilitation work, and 
(d) intending to remain in rehabilitation 
or related work. Of this group, 252 (218 
men, 34 women) completed and returned 
answers to the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SVIB) on International Business 
Machine (IBM) sheets. In addition, 75 
answer sheets were secured through the co- 
operation of Professor C. H. Patterson, 
University of Illinois, completed by gradu- 
ate rehabilitation counselor trainees in 16 
colleges and universities. This subsample 
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Scores of Rehabilitation Counselors on the Vocational 


Table 1 


Interest Scale for Rehabilitation Counselors 























75 Male 
Raw Standard 218 Men 84 Women R..C. 
Score Score Rating R. C.’s R. C.’s Trainees 
260 15 A 1 
250 73 A 8 
240 72 A 1 
230 70 A 
220 69 A 4 
210 67 A 8 I 1 
200 66 A 2 1 
190 64 A 5 2 
180 62) A 
170 61 A 6 8 
160 59 A 10 5 6 
150 58 A 18 4 
140 56 A 18 2 5 
130 55 A 8 b | 4 
120 53 A 14 2 4 
110 52 A 1l 5 
100 50 A 15 2 8 
90 48 A 19 8 5 
80 47 A 10 4 5 
70 45 A 12 3 8 
60 44 B+ 6 1 1 
50 42 B+ 18 3 6 
40 41 B+ 10 1 6 
80 89 B 6 8 2 
20 88 B 6 1 
10 86 B 7 1 3 
0 84 B— 8 2 
-10 83 B- 1 1 
~20 81 B- 2 1 
-80 80 B- 
-40 28 C+ 2 
-50 27 C+ 1 
-60 25 C+ 1 
~-70 24 C 
-80 22 Cc 1 
Score Raw Score Standard Score 
Mean 105.24 50 
Sigma 64.21 10 
Ratings 
Raw Score Standard Score Percentage 
A 73 and above 45 and above 73.7 
B+ 41 to 72 40 to 44 13 
B 9 to 40 85 to 89 8.7 
B- -28 to 8 80 to 34 2.8 
C+ -55 to -22 25 to 29 14 
Cc -87 to -54 24 end: Dele i tive 
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included approximately one-third of all 
rehabilitation counselor trainees in more 
than one-half of the training institutions. 

Representativeness of the sample is in- 
dicated by the following: First, the re- 
habilitation counselor position in the Fed- 
eral-State agencies is considered to be the 
most comprehensive position in rehabilita- 
tion work generally. Second, possible con- 
taminating factors were avoided by exclud- 
ing personnel with similar titles but differ- 
ent duties from private agencies, industry, 
rehabilitation centers, and hospitals. Third, 
the sample met the criteria employed in 
the development of other scales of the 
SVIB. Further, the sample was secured 
using a directory recognized in the profes- 
sion as listing bona fide members. 

No information was obtained on non- 
respondents. However, a comparison of 
respondents who did not complete SVIB’s 
(N=78) with the sample showed no ap- 
preciable differences in formal education, 
age, or degree of satisfaction with rehabili- 
tation work. For the criteria employed and 
the factors compared in this study, there 
is no reason to suppose that the sample was 
not representative. 


Method 


Standard procedures developed by 
Strong (1943) and his associates were used, 
employing IBM equipment to count Like, 
Indifferent, and Dislike responses to each 
of the 400 items of the SVIB. These were 
converted to percentages and compared to 
Strong’s men-in-general (P 1) group. On 
the basis of differences, weights, plus or 
minus 4 (+4), were assigned to items ac- 
cording to the revised Kelley formula. As 
with other scales of the SVIB, the results 
were hand punched into eight International 
Test Scoring Machine Key Forms A. Men’s 
blanks (N=218) were used exclusively to 
construct the scale.” 

All 327 blanks (218 men, 34 women, 75 
male trainees) were scored on the experi- 
mental scale. Distributions of men, women, 
and trainee scores were prepared and com- 


2Item weights are contained in the dissertation 
(Eddy, 1959) appendix. The dissertation is in the 
library of the University of California, Los Angeles. 


pared using t-ratio method. Since no sig- 
nificant differences appeared, all blanks 
were combined and scored on all Group 
V scales (Personnel Manager, City School 
Superintendent, YMCA Physical Director, 
Minister, YMCA Secretary, Vocational 
Counselor, Social Science Teacher) and on 
Psychologist and Mathematics-Science 
Teacher scales. 

Raw scores on above scales were con- 
verted to standard scores and punched into 
IBM computer cards. After verifying and 
sorting, distributions were prepared on 
IBM Tabulator and correlation coefficients 
of scores on the experimental scale with 
those on each of the nine other occupa- 
tional group scales calculated using the 
IBM 650 computer. Following Guilford 
(1950), t-ratios were computed and com- 
pared. Finally odd-even reliability with 
correction by the Spearman-Brown formula 
was obtained. 


Results and Discussion 


1. The first question, “Do rehabilitation 
counselors show a pattern of vocational in- 
terests which may be used to differentiate 
them from men-in-general and from other 
occupational groups?” is answered affirma- 
tively by the data in Table 1. The norma- 
tive data there were segregated into three 
groups, men counselors, women counselors, 
and male trainees. Rehabilitation counsel- 
ors, men and women, and male trainees 
display a range of vocational interests as 
shown by responses on the SVIB which 
sets them apart as a professional group in 
a pattern very like related professional 
groups. That this experimental scale dif- 
fers from the scales of other related pro- 
fessional groups is indicated by the inter- 
correlations in Table 2. Substantial (.52 
to .76) correlations were obtained with the 
scales for Personnel Manager, City School 
Superintendent, Social Science Teacher, 
YMCA Secretary, Minister, and YMCA 
Physical Director. This result agreed with 
the expectation of Hahn and McLean 
(1955) that rehabilitation counselors be- 
long with Strong’s Group V. A very high 
correlation (.89) was obtained with the Vo- 
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Table 2 


Correlation Coefficients: Rehabilitation Counselors 
and Trainees’ Scores on Rehabilitation Counselor 
Scale Compared with Selected Strong Scales 





Group V 
Personnel Manager 74 Substantial 
City School Superintendent .52 am 
Social Science Teacher .78 - 
YMCA Secretary 71 = 
Minister 61 _ 
YMCA Physical Director 76 < 
Vocational Counselor 89 Very High 

Mathematics-Science Teacher .89 Some 

Psychologist 22 Slight 





cational Counselor scale, one of the most 
recently developed scales. Unfortunately, 
the author of the vocational counselor 
scale has not published details of its con- 
struction, so no comparison on that basis 
with the present experimental scale was 
possible. That the new scale appears to 
be a more precise instrument than the vo- 
cational counselor scale for selecting po- 
tentially successful rehabilitation coun- 
selors is shown by the percentages receiv- 
ing A on the two scales. While 73.7 per cent 
of the sample received an A on the new 
scale, only 55 per cent received an A on 
the Vocational Counselor scale. Thus of 
the 327 counselors and trainees, 62 who 
scored A on the new scale would have 
scored below an A on the Vocational Coun- 
selor scale. Had these been involved in a 
selection process for training or employ- 
ment, the difference could have denied 
training or employment to a sizable group, 
had the cut-off been at that level. 

The high correlation of the new scale 
with the Vocational Counselor scale indi- 
cates a relationship similar, so far as cor- 
relation is concerned, to the SVIB relation- 
ship Physician-Chemist (.93), Physicist- 
Mathematician (.91), Chemist-Engineer 
(.88), Physician-Dentist (.87), and Social 
Science Teacher-YMCA Secretary (.87). It 
tends to support the view that rehabilita- 
tion counselors are primarily counselors, 
concerned with the vocational adjustment 
of their clients. Vocational counseling 


makes up a prominent and substantial part 


of the rehabilitation counselor training pro- 
grams now in existence. Furthermore, the 
training programs (graduate) are based 
upon a preparation of undergraduate work 
which serves equally the graduate training 
of vocational as well as rehabilitation 
counselors. A comparison of the mean 
scores of the sample on the two scales 
yielded a t-ratio of 6.648, significant at the 
.001 level. 

As expected, only slight (.22) correlation 
was obtained with the Psychologist scale, 
and some (.39) with the Mathematics- 
Science Teacher scale. 

2. The second question, “Do women 
show a significantly different pattern of 
interests than do men in this profession?” 
was answered negatively. The mean of 
women counselors did not differ signifi- 
cantly from that of either men counselors 
or male trainees on the experimental scale. 


Table 3 


Significance of Differences of Means: Men 
Rehabilitation Counselors, Women Rehabilitation 
Counselors and Trainees on Rehabilitation 
Counselor Scale 








Statistics Men Women Trainees 
N 218 84 75 
M 105.24 93.8 102.02 
o 66.29 49.87 59.81 
oM 4.51 8.68 7.00 
oDMyy ~ 9.78 t-ratio 1.169* 
oDM,,, ~ 8.33 t-ratio 3853 
oDM,,, ~11.15 t-ratio 7381 





*Significant t-ratio (D.F. 200) 1.972 (.05 level) 
2.601 {.01 level) 
Significant t-ratio (D.F. 300) 1.968 (.05 level) 
2.592 .(01 level) 
Significant t-ratio (D.F. 100) 1.984 (.01 level) 
2.626 (.01 level) 





The table with those data also contains the 
comparison of male trainees with experi- 
enced counselors. 

3. Lack of significant differences of the 
groups suggested a negative answer to the 
third question, “Do male trainees in formal 
rehabilitation counselor training programs 
differ in their interests significantly from 
experienced counselors?” 
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Table 4 
Significance of Differences: Satisfaction Levels 

Statistics 0 I II Il 
N 78 42 67 140 
M 49.38 47.62 50.62 51.22 
o 9.126 9.87 8.35 9.147 
oM 1.0865 2.2798 1.0438 1752 

0,I 0,II 0,TII Lil Lil IL, III 
oDM 2.5254 2.14 1.8846 2.83 1.6800 1.97 
t-ratio .6969. 5781 1.3786 1.0594, 2.1428* 8034 





*Significant at .05 level. 


4. From the data in Table 4 it is appar- 
ent that as satisfaction increases, mean 
score on the interest scale also increases. 
The “fairly well” satisfied counselors’ mean 
score was 47.62, SD 9.37; the “well” satis- 
fied counselors’ mean score was 50.62, SD 
8.35; and the “very well” satisfied mean 
score was 51.22, SD 9.147. When these dif- 
ferences were compared by f-ratio, the 
difference between Groups 1 and 3 proved 
to be significant at the .05 level. Expressed 
satisfaction with the whole job, then, ap- 
pears to make a significant difference in 
the mean score achieved on the interest 
scale. 

5. The final question was the relation- 


ship, if any, between inventoried interests 
and factors of age, years of experience, 
amount of formal education, and geo- 
graphic location. 

The mean scores of age groups of re- 
habilitation counselors show a slight de- 
cline from Group 1 (21-35) through Group 
2 (36-50) to Group 3 (51 and above). 
However, the greatest difference, between 
Groups 1 and 3 of 1.1862, when compared 
by t-ratio yields a ¢ of only 1.1593 which 
is not significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. 

A different result is obtained with mean 
score difference when experienced coun- 
selors are grouped according to years of 

















Table 5 
Significance of Differences: Years of Experience 

Statistics I II III IV V 
N 81 42 88 84 7 
M 54.01 51.5 48.08 50.00 50.00 
o 9.50 8.22 8.77 10.35 10.00 
oM 1.0688 1.2837 .9349 1.6896 .6788 

LV IL,V IIL,V IV,V LII 
oDM 1.2650 1.4521 .9874 1.4620 1.6694 
t-ratio 8.1699** 1.0829 HOGS 8 LS 1.5035 

LIII LIV ILIII ILIV IILIV 
oDM 1.2858 1.9538 1.4707 2.0606 1.1764 
t-ratio 4,6199** 2.0740* 2.0741* .7279 1.6320 





*Significant at .05 level. 
**Significant at .01 level. 
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experience. As shown in Table 5, mean 
score is highest in Group 1 (3-5 years) and 
lowest in Group 3 (9-11 years). The t 
obtained here is 4.6119, significant at the 
.01 level. Group 1 also differs significantly 
from Group 4 at the .01 level. Significance 
at the .05 level obtains in a comparison of 
Group 1 and 4 (12-14 years) and groups 
2 (6-8 years) and 3. From these results 
it appears that mean vocational interest 
score of counselors is highest in the first 
five years of employment as a rehabilita- 
tion counselor, declining steadily through 
the 9-11 years of experience and rising to 
a flat mean of 50 in the groups of 12 or 
more years of experience. 

The group 9-11 years of experience is of 
especial interest since counselors in this 
category entered the field of rehabilita- 
tion counseling following the end of World 
War II. One wonders whether returning 
ex-service men were attracted into this 
field as offering a kind of change from 
previous occupations, or were attracted by 
the salary scales rather than genuine in- 
terest in the field or similarity of voca- 
tional interests as compared with people 
already in the field. 

One would hesitate to conclude that 
vocational interests decline with expe- 
rience since the research on the SVIB defin- 
itely indicates only a slight and nonsignifi- 
cant change with age. One is tempted also 
to attribute lower scores at more advanced 
periods of experience to lessening satis- 
faction with the job. There are some im- 
plications that counselors who remain in 
counseling levels where promotion is 
gained only through accepting supervisory 
and administrative responsibility become 
increasingly critical of certain aspects of 
their job. But the present study does not 
demonstrate any necessary connection. 

On the experimental scale, scores of 252 
rehabilitation counselors were distributed 
according to formal education completed. 
Mean score increased in a straight line 
with education from Group 1 (less than 
college graduation) to Group 5 (three 
years of graduate work). Comparisons be- 
tween groups by ft-ratio failed to reveal 
significant differences. 


One area of research, largely neglected 
in the SVIB research, is the question of 
possible differences related to geographic 
location. We expected that rehabilitation 
counselors would constitute an homo- 
geneous group and that no significant dif- 
ferences in mean score would be found. 
This hypothesis was supported in that no 
t-ratio of the five groups compared in 
pairs approached significance. Numeri- 
cally the greatest difference occurred be- 
tween Group 1 (North Atlantic) and 
Group 3 (North Central). The North At- 
lantic group had the lowest mean score 
of all groups. 


Summary 


Three hundred twenty-seven SVIB 
scores of 252 experienced rehabilitation 
counselors and 75 male rehabilitation 
counselor trainees were analyzed to deter- 
mine whether a new and useful scale of the 
SVIB could be prepared. Results of this 
study may be summarized as follows: 

1. On the basis of this preliminary study, 
and subject to necessary cross-validation, it 
would appear that inventoried interests of 
rehabilitation counselors may be used to 
differentiate them as a group from other 
professional groups and from men-in- 
general. 

2. Mean scores of women counselors 
and male trainees on the experimental 
scale do not differ significantly from the 
mean score of men counselors nor from 
each other. 

3. While high correlations result from a 
comparison of scores on the experimental 
scale made by rehabilitation counselors 
and trainees and the scores on related pro- 
fessions in Strong’s Group V, significant 
differences were found when t-ratios of 
these same comparisons were computed. 

4. “Very well satisfied” counselors 
achieve a significantly higher mean score 
on the experimental scale than “fairly well 
satisfied” counselors. 

5. Counselors with 3-5 years of expe- 
rience score significantly higher on the ex- 
perimental scale than do counselors with 
9-11 years, 12-15 years, and 15 and more 
years of experience. 
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6. Interest scores on the experimental 
rehabilitation counselor scale of the SVIB 
in the case of rehabilitation counselors and 
trainees, do not appear to be affected sig- 
nificantly by the factors of age, amount of 
formal training, or geographic location. 
Received April 22, 1959. 
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Identification of Maladjusted College Students 


Benjamin Kleinmuntz 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Inspection of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) profiles of 
persons who have come through the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Mental Hygiene Clinic 
for two entirely different purposes has 
pointed out an obvious shortcoming of the 
tests: It is often difficult to differentiate 
between the profiles” yielded by adjusted 
students from those of the maladjusted. 


Alt is the purposé of this papér to “make an 


initial attempt at identification of the col- 
lege maladjusted. 

Previous work with the MMPI (Hath- 
away, 1943) has demonstrated that useful 
scales could be developed for the predic- 
tion of academic achievement (Gough, 
1949), social introversion (Drake, 1946), 
and dominance (Gough, McClosky & 
Meehl, 1951). This fact suggested that a 
similar analysis with respect to college ad- 
justment might yield a number of items 
which would constitute reliable predictors 
of the continuum being studied. 


Method 


An item analysis of the MMPI was made 
by tallying the true and false responses 
of two groups of college students to the 
566 items. One group consisted of 40 stu- 
dents (male and female) randomly chosen 
from those MMPI records which were ob- 
tained from individuals who came to the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic for routine mental 
health screening examination required by 
Teachers College. Only those records were 
retained for item analysis in which the 
student’s health questionnaire contained 
no information pertaining to prior psychi- 
atric treatment. These students were called 
the “criterion adjusted.” The second group, 
the “criterion maladjusted,” consisted of 
40 students (male and female) who had 
voluntarily contacted, or had been encour- 
aged to contact the clinic by one of the 


staff physicians, and who had remained 
in psychotherapy for three or more inter- 


views. It was decided to accept as a work: 


ing criterion of “maladjustment” the sim- 
ple fact of treatment in the Mental Health 
Clinic regardless of diagnosis, and regard- 
less of the kind of therapy received. It is 
possible, of course, with such a criterion 
of maladjustment, that a number of really 
well adjusted iridividuals might be includ- 
ed for study who contacted the clinic 
merely out of intellectual curiosity or per- 
haps because they thought the clinic was 
the place to obtain aptitude and interest 
testing. If there is an error here, however, 
the error is in the direction of making it 
more difficult for the items to differentiate 
this group from the adjusted group. 

The differences between the proportion 
of significant responses in the two criterion 
groups were expressed in terms of their 
phi coefficients (Jurgensen, 1947). Since 
the N was rather small and the item pool 
is large, it was decided to accept only 
those items that were significant at or 
beyond the .01 level. The phi coefficient 
which a proportion must reach for samples 
of 40 vs 40 in order to be significant at 
the .01 level is approximately .287. Items 
on the Mf scale were excluded from con- 
sideration because they were originally 
devised to differentiate between the sexes. 


Results 


The responses of the two criterion sub- 
samples (40 vs 40) to each of the 566 items 
were tabulated and 43 items which dis- 
criminated between the groups at the .01 
level and beyond were retained! The 43 
items were then combined into a scale 


1The 48 items, the direction in which the mal- 
adjusted most frequently scored and the critical 
ratios are available and will be sent by the author 
upon request. 
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and the MMPI records of the criterion 
subsamples were scored with the new 
scale. The mean score for the criterion 
maladjusted group on this scale was 23.15 
with a standard deviation of 9.38. The 
mean score for the criterion adjusted group 
was 6.78 with a standard deviation of 5.20. 
The mean difference between these groups 
yielded a ¢ test critical ratio of 9.57, which 
is significant beyond the .001 level. 

A group of fifty available MMPI pro- 
files was then selected from the files of 
the University of Nebraska Teachers Col- 
lege candidates (all female) and was re- 
scored with the 43-item scale. The profiles 
of this adjusted group were compared with 
the MMPI’s of a new group of maladjusted 
students. The latter numbered 21 (male and 
female) and were students who met the 
aforementioned criteria of maladjustment 
and who voluntarily consulted the Bureau 
of Measurement and Guidance at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The mean score for 


the adjusted group was.7.28 with a standard 


deviation of 4.89; and for the maladjusted 
group the tnean~seore--was--28:29 with a 
standard deviation of 9.44. Again, the 
mean difference between these groups’ 
scores was highly significant: the ¢ test 
critical ratio was 9.46, and this is signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level. 

The percentage of correct sortings which 
would be achieved with a cutting score 
of 15 in the adjusted criterion sample 
would be 96, and the same cutting score 
would correctly identify 95 per cent of the 
criterion maladjusted sample. Or stated 
differently, with a cutting score of 15 for 
the total sample of 80 students, there 
would be three false negative classifica- 
tions and four false positive classifications. 
If the same cutting score were used in the 
two new groups, the percentage of adjust- 
ed students correctly identified would be 
93 (there were five false negatives); and 
the percentage correctly classified into the 
maladjusted group would be 96 (three false 
positives). 

The point biserial correlation between 
the scores of the criterion subsamples was 
.73 with a standard error of .11; and be- 
tween the two new groups’ scores, the cor- 


relation was .82 with a standard error of 
.12. These substantial correlation coeffi- 
cients are due to the almost complete lack 
of overlapping between the distributions of 
scores among the criterion subsamples as 
well as among the two new groups. 

An inspection of the 43 items suggests 
a number of characteristics which describe 
the maladjusted groupaThe first of these 
factors is a feeling of ineffectualness and 
worthlessness. ‘They express feelings of 
pessimism about the future, a lack of self- 
confidence, and they seem to have doubts 
about their ability to make proper deci- 


sions. 
Cin a second cluster of items the malad- 
justed disclose a lack of interest in life 
and an inability to get started in doing 
things. Closely related to this cluster is 
another group of items which expresses the 
attitude that life seems to be a strain for 
them much of the time. | 

A fourth cluster characterizes them as 
nervous, easily upset, as worriers, and per- 
sons fearful of going to pieces. Concomi- 
tant with their expression of nervousness is 
a fifth cluster of items which describes 
their gastro-intestinal preoccupation. The 





‘latter is apparent from such items as: (F) 


“I have a good appetite,” (T) “I am both- 
ered by acid stomach several times a 
week,” (F) “I am very seldom troubled by 
constipation,” and (F) “I have no difficulty 
in starting or holding my bowel move- 
ment.” 

CFinally, and perhaps a most important 
asset to a scholastically successful student 
at a university, there is a large cluster of 
items in which the maladjusted students 
express their inability to concentrate and 
to keep their minds from wandering. The 
general picture which emerges seems to 
be that of an ineffectual, pessimistic, pro- 
crastinating, anxious and worried person 
who tends to somatize and who finds that 
much of the time life is a strain. \ 


Summary and Conclusions 


In an effort to identify maladjusted col- 
lege students, an item analysis was made 
of the MMPI protocols of two criterion 
samples. Forty-three items were found, all 
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of which discriminated between the mal- 
adjusted and adjusted (40 vs 40) criterion 
samples at or beyond the .01 level. The 
MMPI records of two new groups were 
then scored with the new scale. One group 
consisted of 50 adjusted students and the 
other group was comprised of 21 malad- 
justed students. The raw score distribu- 
tions of the two criterion subsamples have 
little overlap, and the same may be said 
about the distributions of the two new 
samples. The mean differences between 
the scores of the adjusted and maladjusted 
students were found to be highly signifi- 
cant. From the clusters of items which 
were observed as being characteristic of 
the maladjusted group, the maladjusted 
college student appeared as an ineffectual, 


pessimistic, procrastinating, anxious and 
worried person. 


Received October 14, 1959. 
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and the MMPI records of the criterion 
subsamples were scored with the new 
scale. The mean score for the criterion 
maladjusted group on this scale was 23.15 
with a standard deviation of 9.38, The 
mean score for the criterion adjusted group 
was 6.78 with a standard deviation of 5.20. 
The mean difference between these groups 
yielded a ¢ test critical ratio of 9.57, which 
is significant beyond the .001 level. 

A group of fifty available MMPI pro- 
files was then selected from the files of 
the University of Nebraska Teachers Col- 
lege candidates (all female) and was re- 
scored with the 43-item scale. The profiles 
of this adjusted group were compared with 
the MMPI’s of a new group of maladjusted 
students. The latter numbered 21 (male and 
female) and were students who met the 
aforementioned criteria of maladjustment 
and who voluntarily consulted the Bureau 
of Measurement and Guidance at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The mean score for 
the adjusted group was 7.28 with a standard 
deviation of 4.89; and for the maladjusted 
group the mean~secore-was--28:29 with a 
standard deviation of 9.44. Again, the 
mean difference between these groups’ 
scores was highly significant: the ¢t test 
critical ratio was 9.46, and this is signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level. 

The percentage of correct sortings which 
would be achieved with a cutting score 
of 15 in the adjusted criterion sample 
would be 96, and the same cutting score 
would correctly identify 95 per cent of the 
criterion maladjusted sample. Or stated 
differently, with a cutting score of 15 for 
the total sample of 80 students, there 
would be three false negative classifica- 
tions and four false positive classifications. 
If the same cutting score were used in the 
two new groups, the percentage of a«.just- 
ed students correctly identified would be 
93 (there were five false negatives); and 
the percentage correctly classified into the 
maladjusted group would be 96 (three false 
positives). 

The point biserial correlation between 
the scores of the criterion subsamples was 
.73 with a standard error of .11; and be- 
tween the two new groups’ scores, the cor- 


relation was .82 with a standard error of 
.12. These substantial correlation coeffi- 
cients are due to the almost complete lack 
of overlapping between the distributions of 
scores among the criterion subsamples as 
well as among the two new groups. 

An inspection of the 43 items suggests 
a number of characteristics which describe 
the maladjusted group#The first of these 
factors is a feeling of ineffectualness and 
worthlessness. ‘They express feelings of 
pessimism about the future, a lack of self- 
confidence, and they seem to have doubts 
about their ability to make proper deci- 


sions 

Cin a second cluster of items the malad- 
justed disclose a lack of interest in life 
and an inability to get started in doing 
things. Closely related to this cluster is 
another group of items which expresses the 
attitude that life seems to be a strain for 
them much of the time. 

A fourth cluster characterizes them as 
nervous, easily upset, as worriers, and per- 
sons fearful of going to pieces. Concomi- 
tant with their expression of nervousness is 
a fifth cluster of items which describes 
their gastro-intestinal preoccupation. The 





‘latter is apparent from such items as: (F) 


“I have a good appetite,” (T) “I am both- 
ered by acid stomach several times a 
week,” (F) “I am very seldom troubled by 
constipation,” and (F) “I have no difficulty 
in starting or holding my bowel move- 
ment.” 

(Finally, and perhaps a most important 
asset to a scholastically successful student 
at a university, there is a large cluster of 
items in which the maladjusted students 
express their inability to concentrate and 
to keep their minds from wandering. The 
general picture which emerges seems to 
be that of an ineffectual, pessimistic, pro- 
crastinating, anxious and worried person 
who tends to somatize and who finds that 
much of the time life is a strain. | 


Summary and Conclusions 
In an effort to identifv maladjusted col- 
lege students, an item «alysis was made 
of the MMPI protocol: -f£ two criterion 
samples. Forty-three items were found, all 
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of which discriminated between the mal- 
adjusted and adjusted (40 vs 40) criterion 
samples at or beyond the .01 level. The 
MMPI records of two new groups were 
then scored with the new scale. One group 
consisted of 50 adjusted students and the 
other group was comprised of 21 malad- 
justed students. The raw score distribu- 
tions of the two criterion subsamples have 
little overlap, and the same may be said 
about the distributions of the two new 
samples. The mean differences between 
the scores of the adjusted and maladjusted 
students were found to be highly signifi- 
cant. From the clusters of items which 
were observed as being characteristic of 
the maladjusted group, the maladjusted 
college student appeared as an ineffectual, 


pessimistic, procrastinating, anxious and 
worried person. 


Received October 14, 1959. 
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Childhood Experiences and 
Masculinity—Femininity Scores 


Raymond J. Steimel* 
Catholic University of America 


The question of the origin and develop- 
ment of interests has received much atten- 
tion in recent years. Various theories have 
been proposed linking expressed or meas- 
ured interests to early childhood expe- 
riences. In each case interest development 
is exp‘ained as a kind of imitation or learn- 
ing process. Fryer (1931), after a detailed 
analysis of a number of autobiographies, 
postulated five important factors in the 
origin of interests. One of these he de- 
scribed as a strong influential personality 
who suggests a definite line of develop- 
ment. Carter (1944) suggested that in- 
terests grow out of a tendency on the part 
of adolescents to identify with certain re- 
spected groups. In this way the individual 
acquires status. Super (1949) described the 
development of interests as a process of 
implementation of the self concept. 
Through various childhood and adolescent 
identifications, the individual explores more 
and more of his environment. A mature 
interest pattern results from acceptance 
or rejection of appropriate identifications. 
Tyler (1955) spoke of the development of 
interests through role playing. The con- 
cept seems quite similar to that of Super 
and Carter. By means of role playing, the 
child tests various selves in an attempt to 
determine which best satisfies his needs. 


For the purpose of this study, the con- 
cept of learning implied in interest develop- 
ment includes identification which Gard- 
ner Murphy defines as a “tendency to see 


1This is part of a doctoral dissertation completed 
in 1958 at the University of Kansas, under the 
sponsorship of William C. Cottle. 


oneself as one with another and to act 
accordingly” (5) and association which is 
here defined as learning resulting from 
frequent personal contacts. 


Problem 


This study proposed to investigate the 
hypothesis that there is a relationship be- 
tween childhood identifications and/or as- 
sociations and the interest patterns of 
young adults. In other words, the general 
area of interest of adults as measured by 
the MF scales can be traced back to the 
type of experiences these individuals had 
as children. Thus a person who manifests 
more masculine types of interests would be 
expected to have had more childhood as- 
sociations with males, and a person with 
more feminine types of interests would 
have had more childhood associations with 
females. 


Method 


The measures of masculinity-femininity 
of interests or general area of interest used 
in this study were the MF scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory (MMPI) and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (SVIB). Strong’s scale was 
constructed by a comparison of men and 
women on those responses which have 
been shown to be most characteristic of 
each sex. Hathaway and McKinley (1955) 
describe the MF scale of the MMPI as 
masculinity or femininity of interest pat- 
tern. An analysis of the items on the two 
scales reveals close similarity and even 
identity on some item content; however, 
there is little doubt that the 304 items 
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which make up the MF scale of the SVIB 
sample much more behavior than do the 
60 items on the MMPI. Likewise, it is nec- 
essary to think of two continua, mascu- 
linity-femininity for men and femininity- 
masculinity for women. In this study only 
the first continuum, that for men, is con- 
sidered. 

Early childhood experiences were evalu- 
ated by means of recall. A questionnaire 
composed of items specifically designed to 
tap those identifications and associations 
on which boys with masculine interests 
were thought to differ most from boys 
with feminine interests was developed with 
the help of staff members and a graduate 
seminar at the University of Kansas. Four 
kinds of questions were employed for the 
purpose of determining the nature of early 
experiences. The 97 items finally chosen 
were thought to be concerned with ex- 
periences which the adolescents could 
have had equally well with members of 
either sex. Thus a person who consistently 
established more identifications and asso- 
ciations with females would be considered 
to have had more feminine childhood ex- 
periences and vice versa. 


Sample 


The sample consisted of a group of 
high school senior boys who applied for 
a scholarship at the University of Kansas 
in the period between 1949 and 1957. Dur- 
ing these years, there was a total of 268 
finalists on whom records were complete 
and for whom the MMPI and SVIB scores 
were available. 

On the basis of the test results these 
boys represented the top 15 per cent of all 
the applicants. Their average raw score 
on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination was 160, which 
is at the 99th percentile rank for college 
freshmen. On the Miller Analogies test, 
their average raw score was 61.62, which 
is above the mean of 8 of the 13 gradu- 
ate or professional schools for which norms 
are given. 

Their scores on the MF scale of the 
MMPI indicated that these finalists were 
more feminine in interests than about 85 
per cent of the males in the standardiza- 


tion group. Even though the mean (x= 
26.38) was a standard deviation above the 
mean of the norm group, the distribution 
did not differ from a normal distribution 
(.70>P>.50). On the MF scale of the 
SVIB the mean (x=39.69) also indicated 
that these finalists were more feminine in 
interests than the norm group; however, 
the difference here is not as pronounced 
as in the case of the MMPI. The distribu- 
tion of MF scores on the SVIB was skewed 
positively, with more scores on the femi- 
nine end of the distribution. 

The correlation between the scores of 
this group on the two MF scales was —.48. 
The negative correlation was to be ex- 
pected since the variable is measured in 
opposite directions on the two inventories. 

Even though the average MF score of 
this group was rather decidedly on the 
feminine side of the scale, more than half 
of the boys on whom information was ob- 
tained indicated that their college major 
was in mathematics, science, or engineer- 
ing—typical masculine areas of interest; 13 
per cent majored in social studies; 8 per 
cent were still undecided or failed to in- 
dicate the major. Perhaps the high score 
in feminine interests reflects the fact that 
students of high intellectual ability fre- 
quently manifest a great variety of inter- 
ests over and above the specific interest in 
their major area. 


Experimental Groups 


The experimental groups for this study 
were set up on the basis of the similarity 
of MF scores on the MMPI and SVIB. In 
terms of the original sample of 268 high 
school senior boys, it was found that 168 
scored consistently on either the masculine 
or feminine side of the median for this 
group on both MF scales, and that 100 
scored on the masculine side of the median 
on one test and on the feminine side of 
the median on the other. Thus, it was 
possible to differentiate between four ex- 
perimental groups. 

1. Those who scored masculine on both 

tests, MM. 

2. Those who scored feminine on both 

tests, FF. 
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3. Those who scored masculine on the 
MMPI and feminine on the SVIB, 
MF. 

4. Those who scored feminine on the 
MMPI and feminine on the SVIB, 
MF. 


These groups will be referred to simply 
as MM, FF, MF, or FM. In each case the 
first letter of the designation refers to the 
relative position of the MF score on the 
MMPI and the second to the relative po- 
sition of the MF score on the SVIB in this 
group. Thus, the FM group was composed 
of those who scored on the feminine side 
of the median on the MF scale of the 
MMPI, and on the masculine side of the 
median on the MF scale of the SVIB. 
There is no intent here to imply that the 
masculine or feminine scores on the two 
inventories represented by the MM or FF 
groups mean the same thing. Rather these 
are descriptions used in defining the ex- 
perimental groups. The number in each 
experimental group was as follows: MM- 
84, FF-84, FM-50, MF-50. According to 
the original hypothesis the MM group 
should have had more identifications and 
associations with males and the FF group 
should have had more identifications and 
associations with females. The FM and MF 
groups would be expected to have more 
mixed or indefinite identifications and as- 
sociations. 

The four-page questionnaire was sent 
to each of the 268 finalists. A total of 201 
completed forms was returned. Of the 25 
per cent who did not return the completed 
materials, 8 per cent wrote saying that 
they preferred not to be included in the 
study, 5 per cent could not be reached 
by mail although several attempts were 
made (these questionnaires were returned 
unclaimed), and 12 per cent did not re- 
spond to the original questionnaire or to 
three reminders. The number of returns 
in each experimental group was as fol- 
lows: MM-63, FF-64, MF-34, and FM-40. 
Any results in this study must be inter- 
preted in terms of the 75 per cent who 
returned the completed forms. The vari- 
ance and mean scores on the two MF 
measures for these respondents did not 
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differ from those of the total group or 
from those of the nonrespondents. 


Results 


The analysis of the responses on the dif- 
ferent parts of the questionnaire was made 
in terms of the four experimental groups. 
No attempt was made to interpret the re- 
sults on an individual basis. 

Part I of the questionnaire consisted of 
22 open-ended sentences. The stimulus 
words were intended to elicit responses in- 
dicative of childhood identifications and 
associations. Sample incomplete sentences 
were, “The person who exerted the most 
influence on me was .... ,” “I wish my 
mother .... ,” and “I chose my vocation 
because ..... ” Once the name and all 
other identification were removed from the. 
papers, the sentence completions were giv- 
en to eight counseling psychologists. Each 
was asked to read each blank carefully and 
then place it in one of the three piles on 
the basis of the individual completions: 
masculine, if male identification was in- 
dicated; feminine, if female identification 
was indicated; or indefinite, if the infor- 
mation was indefinite or inadequate. The 
final classification for each blank was de- 
termined by the majority of the ratings. 
In instances where there was an equal 
number of masculine and feminine ratings, 
the papers were placed in the indefinite 
category. 

The corresponding MF scores for the 
masculine, feminine, and indefinite groups 
were then compared. A difference signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of confidence was 
found between the mean of the masculine 
group and that of the feminine group on 
the MF scale of both the MMPI and the 
SVIB. This would seem to indicate that 
these completions as judged by the coun- 
selors afforded some differentiation in the 
broad areas of interest of these boys. 

Part II of the questionnaire consisted of 
30 true-false items dealing with childhood 
identifications and associations. The items 
were such that either a male or female 
preference would be indicated. Sample 
items were, “I was more attached to my 
father than to my mother,” “I owe more 
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to my mother than to my father,” and 
“In my likes and dislikes I am more like 
my father than my mother.” 

Part III was made up of 40 items with 
five possible responses. Two of the pos- 
sible answers were masculine (father or 
other male), two were feminine, (mother 
or other female), and one neutral (no par- 
ticular preference). 

Separate masculine and feminine scores 
for each part of the questionnaire were 
first obtained for all blanks. The mean and 
standard deviation for each experimental 
group were then computed. The experi- 
mental groups were compared by means of 
F and ¢ tests. In the computation of the 
t tests the probability level was raised since 
more than two groups were being com- 
pared in sequence (Johnson, 1948). 

The variances of all the groups were 
found to be homogeneous. Of the 24 t 
tests that were computed, six turned out 
to be significant at the .01 or the .05 level 
of confidence. The significant t’s resulted 
from the comparison of the means of the 
MM group with the means of the FF 


group on the number of masculine and 
feminine responses to the true-false items 
and between the means of the FM group 
with those of the FF group. In the com- 
parison of the other means, most of the 
differences were in the expected direction, 
but not significant. The means of the 
mixed experimental groups (MF and FM) 
fell somewhere between the mean of the 
MM and FF groups. On those items where 
the finalists were forced to indicate either 
masculine or feminine identification or 
association, there was a significant ten- 
dency for the MM group to emphasize 
more masculine childhood experiences and 
for the FF group to emphasize more femi- 
nine childhood experiences. The fact that 
no significant differences appeared in the 
comparison of the means on the multiple- 
choice section may be due to the frequent 
selection of the “no particular preference” 
option. 

On Part IV of the questionnaire each 
finalist was asked to choose the one of 
three descriptions which best fitted his 
father, mother, other influential male adult 


Table 1 


Comparison of Experimental Groups 
in the Description of Key Influential Figures 





Experimental Groups 








Figure Description MM MF FM FF 
% % % % 
Father Masculine 52 50 52. 55 
Masculine-Feminine 14 24 5 9 
Feminine 82 24 48 81 
Omissions Ss 2 0 5 
Mother Masculine 0 15 2 3 
Masculine-Feminine 54 50 58 52 
Feminine 44 $82 40 44 
Omissions 2 3 0 2 
Other Male Masculine 49 80 85 25 
Masculine-Feminine 9 26 15 27 
Feminine 87 82 45 87 
Omission 5 12 5 ll 
Female Masculine 5 9 0 5 
Masculine-Feminine 52 41 52 45 
Feminine 80 82 88 81 
Omission 18 18 10 19 
Self Masculine 4] 82 40 22 
Masculine-Feminine T 24 18 28 
Feminine 49 44 45 42 
Omission 8 0 2 8 
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or child, other influential female adult or 
child, and himself. The three descriptions 
represented a continuum of interests, with 
masculine interests at one extreme and 
feminine interests at the other. These were 
the descriptions that were used. 


Masculine: Interested primarily in things, likes 
mechanical and/or scientific tasks, 
loves outdoor activity, interested in 
new ideas and/or theories, likes to 


be independent. 
Masculine- Likes working with things about as 


Feminine: well as working with people, can 
enjoy an interesting book or some 
music as well as outdoor activity, 
mixes fairly well socially. 

Feminine: Enjoys most of the kinds of jobs 


where there is a considerable con- 
tact with people, likes literary and/ 
or artistic activities, mixes well so- 
cially, likes to read, is not very in- 
terested in theoretical sciences or me- 
chanical activities. 


Table 1 lists the percentage of each ex- 
perimental group which described these 
key figures as masculine, feminine, or a 
combination of the two. Chi-square values 
were obtained for the difference in each 
of the questions. 

While there is practically no difference 
in the way the four experimental groups 
describe their fathers, significant differ- 
ences do occur in their description of their 
mothers (.02>P>.01). As many as 14 per 
cent of the MF group saw their mothers 
as masculine in interests while only 2 per 
cent of the FF and FM group and none 
of the MM group described their mothers 
as masculine in interests. 

Descriptions of the most influential 
companions also produced some differ- 
ences. The MM group indicated that the 
male who was most influential in their 
lives was significantly more masculine in 
interests. This difference did not appear 
in the description of the most influential 
female. 

On the final item the applicant was 
asked to rate himself. Only 7 per cent of 
the MM group considered themselves to 
be on the feminine end of the continuum, 
while 28 per cent of the FF group de- 
scribed themselves as feminine in interests. 
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The chi-square value is significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. 

In all these descriptions the FM group 
(feminine on the MMPI and masculine on 
the SVIB) showed a rather close similarity 
to the MM group. This may be due to the 
fact that the items on the questionnaire 
are more like those of the SVIB than those 
of the MMPI. 

Although significant differences in the 
kind of childhood identifications and asso- 
ciations did exist in some of the experi- 
mental groups, it must be kept in mind 
that the people in this sample as a whole 
had MF scores that were considerably 
more feminine than those found in the 
general population. For this reason, one 
would expect a bias in favor of feminine 
identification and association. In reality 
a survey of the proportion of masculine 
and of feminine responses indicated con- 
siderably more masculine identification 
and association. In all, there were 6,293 
masculine responses and 4,775 feminine 
responses. Hence even though they indi- 
cate feminine interests, they still indicate 
more masculine than feminine identifica- 
tions and associations. It would be inter- 
esting to see how many masculine and 
feminine identifications and associations 
would be established by a group of boys 
who were very masculine in interests. 


Summary 


This study attempted to see whether 
a relationship could be shown to exist be- 
tween childhood identifications and asso- 
ciations and the general area of interest in 
a sample of high school senior boys. The 
results indicate that there is a tendency 
for those boys who scored masculine in 
interest on the MF scales of the MMPI 
and the SVIB to indicate more childhood 
identifications with males than did the 
boys who scored more feminine in inter- 
ests. At the same time boys with more fem- 
inine interests indicated more female iden- 
tifications and associations than did the 
other. It was likewise found that those 
who were masculine in interests described 
their most influential male companion as 
significantly more masculine in interests 
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than did the groups who scored more on 
the feminine side of the MF scales. 
Though the differences between the 
means are statistically significant, the evi- 
dence supporting the relationship is not 
as great as might have been expected in 
view of traditional emphases and assump- 
tions in the area of sex identification in 
childhood. In view of the fact that a rela- 
tively low correlation exists between these 
two MF scales, it may well be that signifi- 
cant differences in childhood experiences 
could be found between those who scored 
masculine on the MMPI and those who 
scored masculine on the SVIB. Likewise, it 
is very possible that a greater degree of re- 
lationship between childhood identifica- 
tions and associations could be demon- 
strated if experimental groups which were 
clearly feminine or masculine could be 
found. 
Received June 11, 1959. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Research on the Minnesota Counseling Inventory 


Ralph F. Berdie 


University of Minnesota 


and Wilbur L. Layton 
Iowa State University 


The development of new personality in- 
ventories and research on older ones have 
provided new information about this 
method of assessing personality. Edwards 
(1957), Gough (1957), and Berdie & Lay- 
ton (1957) have most recently published 
new inventories. Cattell (1958) has con- 
tinued his monumental research on person- 
ality factors. McConnell (1957) and his 
colleagues, in their study of higher educa- 
tion, have conducted research on personal- 
ity characteristics of college freshmen. 

The Edwards inventory has been used 
often with college students and adults, and 
the Gough inventory was standardized on 
high school and college students and adults. 
The MMPI has been used most frequently 
for testing college freshmen and clients in 
hospitals, clinics, and counseling centers; 
but Hathaway has been investigating the 
predictive ability of the MMPI with junior 
high school pupils. 

The MCI was developed to provide coun- 
selors with a means for obtaining informa- 
tion about the personalities of normal 
adolescents. It was standardized on high 
school pupils, and recent research has ex- 
tended the use of the inventory to college 
students. The scales of the MCI have been 
labeled Validity (V), Family Relation- 
ships (FR), Social Relationships (SR), 
Emotional Stability (ES), Conformity (C), 
Reality (R), Mood (M), and Leadership 
(L) 


Since its publication, the authors of the 
Minnesota Counseling Inventory have ac- 
cumulated research information to make 
the inventory more useful. The information 


summarized in the following paragraphs 
pertains to the validity of the Conformity 
scale, a method of profile analysis and the 
validity of profiles, the test-retest reliability 
of the scale over a period of one year, a 


comparison of scores of students in differ- | 


ent grades of high school and college, a 
description of norms developed for college 
students, and a summary of evidence con- 
cerning the validity of these scales with 
college students. A more detailed report of 
these and additional analyses can be ob- 
tained from the authors. 


Validity of the C (Conformity) Scale 
During the standardization of the in- 


ventory, counselors, teachers, and princi- | 


pals identified students in their schools who 
were or had been in trouble with the law 
or with school authorities, who were non- 
conformists in what might be considered a 
delinquent or predelinquent sense, or who 
had histories of undesirably nonconforming 
behavior. These students will be called here 
the negative conformity nominees. Students 
also were nominated who were considered 
most responsible and reliable, who ordinar- 
ily showed respect to persons of authority, 
caused little disturbance in the school, re- 
spected rules and behavior codes even 
when they did not agree with them, and 
in general were considered desirable school 
citizens. These students will be called the 
positive conformity nominees. The stu- 
dents used in the original standardization 
of the MCI will be called the “validity” 
group, those constituting a group studied 
later the “cross-validity” group. 
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The mean scores on the seven scales, 
omitting the V scale, were compared for 
the positive and negative nominees for 
each of the following groups: 


Male 


Validity group 
9th and 10th grades 
11th and 12th grades 
Cross-validity group 
9th and 10th grades 
1lth and 12th grades 


These 56 comparisons provided 13 dif- 
ferences statistically significant beyond the 
.05 level of probability, and of these, seven 
were significant between .05 and .01, three 
between .01 and .001, and three beyond 
.001. Two of the latter and most significant 
differences were on the C scale, one on the 
R scale. The C scale significantly differen- 
tiated between positive and negative nom- 
inees among both groups of ninth and 
tenth grade boys and one group of eleventh 
and twelfth grade girls. The FR scale dif- 
ferentiated among one group of ninth and 
tenth grade boys and one group of eleventh 
and twelfth grade girls. The SR scale dif- 
ferentiated among one group of ninth and 
tenth grade boys and one group of eleventh 
and twelfth grade boys, the ES scale among 
one group of eleventh and twelfth grade 
girls, the R scale among two groups of 
ninth and tenth grade boys and one group 
of eleventh and twelfth grade girls, and 
the M scale among one group of ninth and 
tenth grade boys and one group of eleventh 
and twelfth grade boys. 

Thus, when criterion groups used in the 
development of the Conformity scale are 
compared on scores derived from the C 
scale and from other scales, the C scale 
tends to differentiate these groups to a 
greater extent than do the other scales. 
This is a step toward differential validity. 


The Pennsylvania Junior Republic study. 
Scores and profiles were available for a 
group of boys ranging in age from 11 
through 19 years from the Pennsylvania 
Junior Republic. This is a privately con- 
trolled but in part publicly supported 
remedial school for boys. Many of the 
boys are referred by juvenile courts and 


Female 


Validity group 
9th and 10th grades 
11th and 12th grades 
Cross-validity group 
9th and 10th grades 
11th and 12th grades 
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other community agencies. Some may be 
juvenile delinquents, some require special 
remedial, therapeutic, or protective or pre- 
ventative services. By no means are all of 
these boys delinquent or disturbed, but 
perhaps a higher proportion of these boys 
than of boys in a local school can be con- 


sidered as “nonconformists” as defined 
earlier. The MCI was administered by the 
staff psychologist to all boys in the school. 

Mean scores were computed for the 
groups 14, 15, 16, and 17 years old. The 
ninth and tenth grade norms were used for 
the 14 and 15 year old boys, and the 
eleventh and twelfth grade norms for the 
others. All four of these groups obtained 
their highest mean score on the C scale 
with mean standard scores of 59, 57, 61, 
and 59 respectively. The shapes of all four 
mean profiles tended to be similar with the 
peak on the Conformity scale, a secondary 
peak on the Mood scale, and scores close 
to the average on the Family Relationships, 
Social Relationships, and Leadership 
scales. The Junior Republic boys were quite 
different from those in the norm group. 

Pattern analyses. The problem of profile 
validity is different from that of scale valid- 
ity. In presenting information concerning 
the profile validity of the, MCI, because 
others may wish to code profiles as was 
done here, we will first describe the method 
used in coding profiles. 


Each scale is assigned a number: 


Validity—1 Conformity—5 
Family Relationships—2 Reality—6 
Social Relationships—3 Mood—7 
Emotional Stability—4 Leadership—8 


For a given profile, the code numbers 
for the scales are arranged in the above 
order with the code number for the scale 
with the highest standard score first, the 
code number for the second highest stand- 
ard score second, etc. When two or more 
scales have the same standard scores, the 
code numbers for these tied scores are 
underlined. When the code numbers have 
been arranged in the proper order, after 
the code number for scales with scores 
of 70 or above a triple prime (’’’) is en- 
tered. After the code numbers of scales 
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where scores are between 65 and 69, a 
double prime (’’) is entered. After those 
code numbers of scales where scores are 55 
through 64, a single prime (’) is entered. 
Then after code numbers where the scores 
are 40 or below, an exponent of zero (°) is 
entered. 


For example, with the following standard 
scores: 


V—53 Cc—73 
FR—51 R—59 
SR—67 M—53 
ES—56 L—38 


The coded profile will be: 5’’’, 3’’, 6, 
17, 28°. 

The profiles for the boys in the Penn- 
sylvania Junior Republic were coded as 
were the profiles for the validity and cross- 
validity boys and girls in both the negative 
and positive nominated conformity groups. 
All the coding was done disregarding the 
V score, or code number one. 

Table 1 shows the number and percent- 
age of male positive nominees, negative 
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nominees, and Junior Republic boys with 
each code number appearing in first and 
second place. In the nominated positive 
group, 15 per cent had a code beginning 
with five, as compared to 40 per cent in 
the negative nominated group and 47 per 
cent in the Junior Republic group. Of the 
positive nominated group, 40 per cent had 
codes beginning with scales two or three 
as compared to 25 per cent of the negative 
nominated group and 15 per cent of the 
Junior Republic group. Of the 66 boys in 
the positive nominated group, 26 per cent 
had profile codes with 5 in either first or 
second position. Similar percentages for the 
negative nominated and Junior Republic 
groups were 58 and 68. When these pro- 
portions for the positive and negative 
nominated groups of boys were compared, 
the chi square of 11.31 was significant be- 
yond the .05 level. 

Of the 66 male positive nominees, none 
had a code number that began with 547 
or 457. Of the 53 negative nominees, one 


Table 1 


Number and Percentage of Male Positive Nominees, Negative Nominees, and Junior Republic 
Boys with Each Code Number Appearing in Either First or Second Place 
(Grades 9-12, Validity and Cross-Validity Groups Combined) 











Positive Negative Junior 
Nominees Nominees Republic 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent- cent- cent- 
N age N age N age 
First Code Number 
2 18 20 6 1l 1l 9 
8 18 20 “f 18 7 6 
4 9 14 4 8 18 14 
5 10 15. 21 40 55 47 
6 7 1l 8 15 9 8 
7 9 14 5 9 13 Ti 
8 5 8 2 4 10 8 
Total 66 53 118 
Second Code Number 
> 8 12 11 Q1 15 18 
8 4 6 2 4 8 ‘j 
4 1l 17 8 15 21 18 
5 7 13 9 17 25 21 
6 | ll 10 19 10 8 
7 17 26 cf 18 eg 23 
8 12 18 6 2 12; 10 
Total 66 53 118 
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with had such a code number; and of the 118 significant and no one cluster tended to 
and Junior Republic boys, 14 had such code be a predominant pattern in either the 
itive | numbers. The chi square of this difference negative or the positive nominee groups. 
re. is 12.3, significant beyond the .01 level. 
it m Thus, the profile differences are in the ex- Test-Retest After One Year 
Pet | pected direction for the boys. The MCI manual presents test-retest cor- 
the The profile analysis for the Pennsylvania relations for intervals of one month and 
had Junior Republic boys suggested that this three months. Additional data for 51 men 
hree group consisted of differentiated sub- and 54 women tested as high school jun- 
ative | sroups. The 547-457 group has been men- iors and one year later -as high school 
the tioned. In addition, 19 persons were found seniors are presented in Table 2, along 
‘SM | with a 25-52 combination in first position. with the odd-even reliability coefficients 
cent | Another substantial group had a 57-75 com- and the one month and three month test- 
st OF | bination, and another group had an 83-38 retest coefficients. 
the combination. One group in the Junior Re- — These correlations show that many of the 
iblic public population may have had problems basic personality patterns related to the 
_ centering largely around family relation- MCI are relatively stable but that large 
itive | ships, another around relationships with changes can occur. Estimating a person’s 
red, others, and perhaps another with problems present status on the basis of test scores 
be- | that might be called emotional disturbances. obtained one year or even three months 
On the basis of any given individual’s pro- earlier is hazardous. The MCI profile re- 
10neé | file, hypotheses could be constructed con- flects the status of the individual at the 
547 cerning the nature of his problem and then _ time he took the test and a comparison of 
one | additional information solicited in order to two profiles may reflect changes that have 


confirm or reject the hypotheses. 

The evidence for the girls is not clear. 
Although the differences were in the ex- 
pected direction, none of the differences 
in code number frequency was statistically 


occurred during the interim. 


Group and Norm Differences 


Critical ratios were computed between 
the mean scores of college freshmen and of 


Table 2 


Reliability. and Retest Coefficients for the Diagnostic Scales 
of the Minnesota Counseling Inventory (MCI) 

















odd-even 1 month 8 months 1 year 
Scale r mean SD r mean* SD r mean SD rf mean SD 

(Boys) N= 200 N=115 N=121 N=5l 
FR 86° 89 6S 84 102 68 81 96 68 80 92 65 
SR 84 189 ~IL1 86 19.0 10.9 82 238.0 11.8 68 264 122 
ES 81 2.7 67 ai 129 G2 81 182 62 35 12.7 60 
C 56 126 3.9 738 128 88 tL 192. -.48 75 112 389 
R 88 10.7 Tl 77 98 61 .76 108 6.4 oh. the Te 
M 66 114 48 we TRS 43 56 114 40 58 120 48 
ig 718: LS). 47 78 114 46 aE 1ST 25 53 144 49 

(Girls) N = 200 N= 107 N=118 N=54 
FR 88 105 79 93 10.7 7.4 IS BO, TA 10. 84 58 
SR 95 20.7 12.5 8&4 175 7 86 218 11.7 76 215 115 
ES 81 169 69 83 15.14 69 82 15.6 69 65 144 69 
Cc 68 31 44 716 327 S38 ae ro 42 48 119 389 
R 8 124 78 88 ‘IRS: 79 ‘80 “HEI Ta 55 109 7.0 
M 68 188 48 77 186 49 74 188 45 389 188 39 
L 74 185 49 a 226... 47 81 184 48 61 #180 4.1 





*The means and standard deviations are those of the first administration. All students were in de 12 
at the time of second testing; odd-even students in grades 11 and 12. _ 
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eleventh and twelfth grade norm groups. 
Analyses were done separately for men and 
women. Fifteen of the 16 critical ratios 
were significant at the .001 level, only M 
for men being nonsignificant. College fresh- 
men differed from high school students on 
the MCI. On all scales but one, for both 
men and women the high school groups 
scored consistently higher than the cor- 
responding college groups. Only on the V 
scale did the high school group obtain 
lower mean scores. Similar comparisons 
revealed significant sex differences. 

In originally presenting norms for the 
MCI, the decision was made to have not 
only separate sex norms but two groups of 
grade norms, one set of norms for grades 
9 and 10 and one set for grades 11 and 12. 
The decision for specific norm groups de- 
pends on both the statistically significant 
differences found among groups and the 
practical significance of such differences. 

Ogive curves for the eight MCI scales 
for various grade and sex groups were 
plotted to find whether observed differ- 
ences had practical significance. For all 
scales, distributions were plotted separately 
for the four norm groups included in the 
manual, i.e., boys in grades 9 and 10, girls 
in grades 9 and 10, boys in grades 11 and 
12, and girls in grades 11 and 12. In addi- 
tion, separate distributions were plotted 
for freshman men and for freshman women 
in Minnesota colleges and for men and for 
women in the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

The distributions on the V scale tended 
to be so similar that little basis can be 
found for using different norms. For the 
FR scale, some differences are large. The 
high school groups are similar, with the 
main differences found between the boys 
and the girls. The college groups tend to 
be quite different from the high school 
groups and a given raw score of 20 can 
correspond to a standard score of 63 for 
girls in grades 9 and 10 and 73 for college 
men. If one accepts the raw score as an 
indication of the family relationships of 
these persons, the college persons have 
much better family relationships than do 
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the high school students, as the mean for 
college students is lower. 

Differences on the SR scale and the ES 
scale resemble those on the FR scale, and 
charts suggested that the high school groups 
might be combined but the college and 
the high school groups were quite different. 

On the C scale boys and girls tend to 
be similar but grade differences are ap- 
parent, particularly at the higher end of 
the distribution. Scores for boys and girls 
in grades 11 and 12 are lower than for boys 
and girls in grades 9 and 10, and similarly, 
the scores for college men and women are 
even lower. Similar differences are found 
on the R scale. On the M scale the sex 
differences tend to be somewhat larger 
than the grade differences; on the L scale 
the grade differences tend to be somewhat 
larger than the sex differences. These dif- 
ferences are small and similar norm groups 
for all grades and sexes might be used on 
these latter scales. 

This evidence suggests that for at least 
some of the scales different norm groups 
are desirable and appropriate both in 
terms of sex and grade differences, so that 
this evidence supports the original decision 
to use specific norms. 


College Norms 


High school norms are presented in the 
manual; college norms are now available 
from the authors. To obtain these college 
norms, all available Minnesota college data 
were pooled. This combined group con- 
sisted of 6507 freshmen, 3236 men and 2271 
women. All students were tested as fresh- 
men in the fall of 1956 or 1957 in the 
regular testing programs for entering fresh- 
men. All colleges were in Minnesota and 
with the exception of the General College 
were four-year colleges. They included col- 
leges in the state university, coeducational 
and non-Catholic liberal arts colleges, and 
Catholic colleges. No junior college, teach- 
ers college, or engineering school students. 
were included. The total norm group con- 
tained a disproportionate number of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Arts College; Univer- 
sity College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics; and General College stu- 
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dents: Moreover, since Brown (1960) has 
demonstrated that statistically significant 
differences in mean scores are found among 


colleges, the available college norms must 


be used with caution. 

As with the high school norms, raw 
scores on each of the eight scales were 
transformed to standard scores, with a mean 
of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. The 
transformation did not alter the shape of 
the distribution of the raw scores. The raw- 
standard score conversion to tables also 
may be obtained from the authors. 


College Validity Studies 


In ‘his doctoral dissertation, Brown 
(1958) studied the validity of the MCI 
for liberal arts college freshmen. He 
adapted the rating scales for the seven 
diagnostic MCI scales used by the authors 
in the high school standardization process 
and had dormitory counselors nominate 


| students who fitted the behavioral descrip- 


tions. For both men and women four MCI 


' scales, FR, SR, C, and L, differentiated be- 


tween the appropriate nominated groups. 
The ES and M scales were effective for 
women but not for men. The R scale failed 
to differentiate. 

Brown (1960) and Scanlon have studied 
the relationship of MCI scores to college 
dropouts. Brown followed up freshmen in 
three of the colleges studied in his disserta- 
tion and identified those who had left 
school for any reason during the first semes- 
ter. None of these students had been drop- 
ped for academic reasons. The mean scores 
for the dropouts in each college were com- 
pared to the mean profiles for the other 
students. Brown concluded: 


Although women dropouts and to a slight extent 
men dropouts obtained generally elevated profiles, 
the pattern of significant differences varied be- 
tween sex. The typical woman dropout was with- 
drawn, introverted, depressed, and a social isolate. 
The typical male dropout, though the results are 
far from clear cut, tended to be irresponsible and 
nonconforming. This pattern of irresponsibility and 
nonconformity also characterizes college men who 
became disciplinary problems. 


Scanlon in a church-connected liberal 
arts college for men studied three groups 
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of freshmen who entered college in 1958: 
(a) the freshmen who were sent letters 
because of low scholarships; (b) the fresh- 
men who had dropped from school; (c) the 
students on the dean’s honor list. Compari- 
son of MCI scale means for these groups 
with means for the remainder of the fresh- 
man class led Scanlon to the following 
conclusion: Honor students were better ad- 
justed since they had lower scores on FR, 
ES, R, and SR scales. The dropouts were 
significantly different on the FR scale. The 
mean MCI scores of students who had 
letters sent home were not significantly 
different from those of their classmates. 

An additional study of freshmen entering 
Gallaudet College, for students with de- 
fective hearing, revealed that all of their 
mean standard scores for both men and 
women were higher and in some instances 
fifteen points higher than for means of 
Minnesota or UCLA students. Two other 
studies of women college students are cur- 
rently in process, one analyzing profile 
patterns of students applying different self- 
descriptive adjectives to themselves and the 
other investigating the validity of the MCI 
for freshman women at Auburn College by 
studying behavioral differences of women 
with specified MCI code patterns. 

In addition to the above studies, a short. 
form of the MCI has been developed for 
research purposes, consisting of a total of 
80 items for the scales FR, SR, C, and R. 
The scores correlated with respective scores 
on the complete form .88, .96, .85, and .91. 

An analysis of sex differences in scores 
of college students has been completed, as 
has a comparison of Minnesota college stu- 
dents and students at UCLA. Chance 
scores also have been computed, revealing 
that resulting profiles are very deviate. 

In summary, this paper has attempted 
to describe recent research involving the 
Minnesota Counseling Inventory. Informa- 
tion has been presented concerning coding 
of profiles, test-retest reliability, validity of 
scales and profiles, and new norms for col- 
lege students. Validation research suggests 
that the MCI merits further study with 
both high school and college populations. 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


Cooperative English Tests. Princeton: Co- 
operative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, 1960. 


Every once in a while a reviewer is privileged 
to consider a test that is truly outstanding. The 
new battery of Cooperative English Tests afforded 
such an opportunity. The techniques utilized for 
test development and standardization set a high 
standard for test constructors; the Technical Re- 
port is written with unusual care and lucidity; 
the testing materials themselves are highly at- 
tractive; and the ancillary materials provided for 
teachers, counselor and pupils are well designed. 


The Cooperative English Tests have, of course, 
been widely used for many years. The publisher 
estimates from the sale of answer sheets that three 
million of these tests are taken by students every 
year in programs established by their own schools 
or colleges. The extensive use made of the bat- 
tery is a partial justification for a detailed review 
of a revised test. The primary justification, how- 
ever, is that the new battery is not merely a re- 
tread of the old one. Instead of simply polishing 
up a few items and giving the format a facelift, 
the publisher has brought out a really new model. 
This fact, in combination with the level of excel- 
lence evident from the description of the technical 
phases of the battery’s development, dictated 
an extensive review of what should continue to 
be a major item in the armamentarium for pre- 
diction, placement, assessment and evaluation. 

The 1960 revision of the Cooperative English 
Tests continues to measure the achievement of 
high school and college students in two funda- 
mental English areas: reading and written ex- 
pression. The two constituent tests may be ad- 
ministered singly or in combination. Three forms 
of the tests are designed for college freshmen 
and sophomores, and three forms for students 
in grades nine through twelve. The arrangement 
of the forms has been carefully engineered to 
provide for maximum flexibility in their use. The 
general directions and time limits for all forms 
are the same so that more than one test or form 
can be administered at the same time. In addition, 
converted scores for all forms of each test are 
scaled in common so that scores across forms may 
be compared directly. 

The avowed purposes of the revision include: 
(a) the development of more current norms; (b) 
simplification of scoring procedures; (c) revision 


of content to reflect current student needs and 
teaching practices; (d) reduction of total testing 
time; and (e) utilization of recently developed 
techniques to insure proper communication of 
test and score information. These objectives clear- 
ly are realized. All items now appear in a four- 
alternative format. The number of reading items 
is reduced and a completely different type of 
item is used to measure in the areas of Mechanics 
and Effectiveness of Expression. The time limit for 
the entire battery is reduced from 120 minutes 
to 80 minutes. 


Statistical Characteristics 

It is impossible, in a review of this type, to do 
justice to the ingenious sampling procedures em- 
ployed for various aspects of the standardization 
process. The over-all plan for the utilization of 
samples and subsamples was designed with the 
intention of maximizing the output of usable data. 
The student of test construction procedures will 
find that a careful reading of the Technical Re- 
port proves to be enlightening and, at times, al- 
most inspiring. 

The presentation made in the Report is so 
carefully done that this reviewer found that it 
anticipated every one of his procedural objec- 
tions or questions. By way of illustration, alternate 
forms correlations across schools are reported as 
reliability coefficients. This procedure probably 
leads to overestimates of reliabilities within a 
single school because within school variability is 
generally less than the variability across schools. 
Rather than leaving the reader to wrestle with 
this subtlety by himself, the Report brings it out 
into the open and discusses it in detail. The reader 
is cautioned that the reliabilities are probably 
overestimates of those that would be obtained 
within any given school, and that he would do 
well to compute reliability coefficients for his 
own students. The reliabilities across schools, in- 
cidentally, are quite good. The estimates for the 
Total English Score in both grades 10 and 12 
is .94. 

The only weakness evident in the manual is in 
the reported predictive validity. Although a siz- 
able number of prediction studies with earlier 
forms of the Reading Comprehension subtest are 
summarized in tabular form, no such studies are 
reported for the 1960 revision. One prediction 
study at the college level using final examina- 
tions as criteria for the 1960 English Expression 
subtest is reported. The results of this study are 
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supportive of predictive validity. There is little 
doubt that the revision of the battery will prove 
to have reasonably high predictive validity against 
the usual criteria of scholastic success. The pro- 
fessional literature will, in all likelihood, soon be 
peppered with reports of results of such studies. 


The converted score scale utilized for all forms 
is based upon a distribution with a mean of 150 
and a standard deviation of 10. These converted 
scores are transformed to percentile bands at 
each grade level. The samples upon which the 
normative conversion tables are based were care- 
fully drawn with respect to representativeness. 
The general approach taken in constituting the 
standardization samples was to test relatively 
small numbers of randomly selected students from 
each of a large number of schools and colleges. 
The available evidence indicates that the sampling 
error does not add appreciably to the error of 
measurement throughout the entire range of sub- 
test scores. 


Summary 

The flavor of this publication is illustrated by 
the following statement taken from the manual: 
“It is hoped that tests like Cooperative English 
Expression will never discourage teachers from 
setting as many free-writing exercises for their 
students as possible. But there are many occasions 
when an expression test which is short, easy to 
administer, economical to score, capable of mak- 
ing relatively fine distinctions between students, 
broad in its coverage, satisfactorily reliable, and 
related to free-writing ability is to be preferred 
to an essay examination .. .” 

It is apparent that the publisher is proud of the 
1960 revision of the Cooperative English Tests. 
This pride is well-founded. 





H. H. Remmers and Benjamin Shimberg. 
SRA Youth Inventory, Form S. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960. 


The Youth Inventory is a needs and problems 
checklist designed for use with pupils in grades 
9 through 12. Thus it is an upward extension of 
the Junior Inventory reviewed earlier in this 
Journal (4, 4, 1957, 328-329). The two instruments 
parallel each other rather closely, although some 
of the deficiencies in the development of the 
Junior Inventory are not as apparent in the case 
of its “big brother.” 

The primary purpose of the Youth Inventory 
advocated in the Manual is to enable teachers 
and counselors better to understand the individual 
student’s motivations, interests and special prob- 
lems. This is accomplished by studying the re- 
sponses to 296 statements comprising the In- 
ventory and by scoring the eight constituent sub- 
scales which are identified as: (1) My School, 
(2) After High School, (8) About Myself, (4) 
Getting Along With Others, (5) My Home and 
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Family, (6) Boy Meets Girl, (7) Health, (8) Things 
in General. 

Form S of the Inventory is designed also to 
perform a screening function. It yields a Basic 
Difficulty Score which may be of potential value 
for identifying students who have sufficiently 
severe problems to merit further individual at- 
tention. 


The Inventory is brief and can be administered 
in 45 minutes. It must be hand-scored because it 
utilizes consumable booklets. 


Statistical Characteristics 


Approximately 2500 anonymously written stu- 
dent essays on “My Problems” were submitted 
to a content analysis for the purpose of deriving 
items for the Youth Inventory. The results of this 
analysis served as the basis for rewording certain 
of the items included in the earlier form of the 
inventory (Form A), eliminating other items en- 
tirely, and adding new items. The twenty-two new 
items in the present form were assigned to the 
eight scales previously developed for Form A 
solely on the basis of face validity. The fact that 
item-cluster correlations were not computed for 
the purpose of verifying the scale assignment of 
these new items and the revisions of the old ones 
is surprising. 

Certain statistics relative to the standardization 
process were computed from the responses made 
by a stratified random sample of 3,000 respond- 
ents from approximately 12,000 students who took 
Form S. The reader of the Manual is informed 
that data processing was accomplished with the 
aid of a digital computer utilizing punched tape. 
He is further informed that the analyses required 
that ten IBM cards be punched for each case in 
the sample. If this kind of information is sup- 
posed to impart some kind of awesome quality 
either to the inventory or to test-builders in gen- 
eral, it probably fails. The uninitiated reader 
probably will not pay much attention to it; others 
will be tempted to respond “So what?” 


Analysis of variance technique was used to 
compute internal consistency coefficients for the 
eight subscales and the Basic Difficulty Scale. 
The coefficients all exceed .90 (median of .94). 


Although the subscales are homogeneous, they 
are not independent of each other. The 28 inter- 
correlations between the eight subtests range be- 
tween .32 and .76, and 22 of them equal or ex- 
ceed .50. The authors indicate that the number of 
subscores could be reduced, but feel that this 
would entail some sacrifice of coverage and use- 
fulness. 

The Manual contains a superior discussion of 
the content validity of the Youth Inventory, in- 
cluding appropriate cautions about the possible 
effects of deliberate and unconscious concealment 
in responses made to self-descriptive items. The 
arguments relative to concurrent validity are predi- 
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Test Reviews 


cated upon studies made with Form A which 
employs a different response format and contains 
different items. The authors, in discussing these 
studies, say that “. . . there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the intensity measure built into Form 
S of the Youth Inventory will increase its sensi- 
tivity (over that of Form A) and thus increase its 
usefulness as a predictive instrument.” The state- 
ment may be correct, but it lacks empirical sup- 
port. 

Percentile norms are presented for the eight 
basic subscales by grade and by sex. Since the 
entire standardization sample consisted of 3000 
cases, each of the norms groups is relatively small 
in size. This is especially apparent for twelfth 
grade norms which are based upon 286 and 281 
cases respectively for girls and boys. 


A rather unusual and highly desirable feature 
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of the Manual is its inclusion of a summary of 
responses to individual items by the standardiza- 
tion sample. These data show the percentages of 
respondents, by sex and by grade, marking each 
response alternative. This tabular presentation 
contains a gold mine of interesting information for 
use in undergraduate teacher-training classes and 
for in-service training programs. 


Summary 

The primary value of the Youth Inventory, on 
the basis of information now available, will be 
derived from examining individual item responses 
rather than profiles of subscale scores. The use 
of the Basic Difficulty Scale scores for screening 
purposes may be justified in a very large school 
system wherein teachers and counselors are un- 
able otherwise to identify pupils who are rather 
seriously disturbed. 
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Use of : Two Tests in Brief Counseling 


For several years the author has been the psy- 
chological consultant in Practice Management 
Workshops at the Postgraduate Division of the 
New York University Dental School. Dentists who 
came to the workshops felt they were not using 
their technical skills to the best advantage and 
some realized that improvement of interpersonal 
relationships was a crucial factor in their profes- 
sional advancement. However, the only practical 
procedure for helping them consisted of brief 
counseling interviews rather than long term ther- 
apy. These were busy professional people who 
had come to New York from all parts of the 
United States and Canada for the limited period 
of the workshops. Time was at a premium but 
also they were not yet emotionally ready to think 
in terms of psychotherapy. The technique to be 
described below evolved as a result of the au- 
thor’s attempts to utilize tests in brief counseling. 


The Two Tests 


The first was a 50-stem sentence completion 
test (SCT) which had been devised by the au- 
thor for an earlier workshop (Gustav, 1958). This 
technique was selected for two reasons. It can 
be adapted to special situations because stems 
can be composed to order (Levy, 1952, p. 195). 
In this case it was especially desired to elicit 
personality factors which would affect dentist- 
patient relationships, for which there is no other 
test extant. In the second place, while this tech- 
nique is projective in nature, it is amenable to 
interpretation on a conscious as well as an un- 
conscious level (Levy, 1952, p. 194). 

The second test was the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (PPS). This objective per- 
sonality inventory was designed to measure nor- 
mal, not pathological, personality variables (Ed- 
wards, 1957, p. 4). It is suitable for adults and 
appears to be limited in fakability, at least in 
the area of social desirability (Borislow, 1958; 
Silverman, 1957). 

The author administered the SCT and PPS in 
group form on the first days of the workshops, 
immediately following a brief welcoming speech. 
Thus, the subjects took the tests prior to any 
discussion of personality factors in dentist-patient 
relationships. Procedure for the workshop involved 
lectures by dentists and by a psychiatrist, role- 
playing, group discussion, and demonstrations. 
A code number was assigned to each paper and 
“blind” interpretations were made of the SCT 
protocols. The SCT was not scored quantitatively, 
but evaluated qualitatively, and significant pat- 
terns of responses noted. The PPS was scored ac- 


cording to manual instructions. Results for the 
two tests were then compared for each subject 
and written notes made as to personality diag- 
noses. 

On the last days of the workshops, the author 
held individual interviews with each dentist. 
This phase of the work was intended to aid the 
dentists in developing insight into some aspects 
of their own personality, behavior and emotions 
which might cause difficulty when dealing with 
patients. The principal clues derived from the 
tests were presented to them and they were en- 
couraged to discuss situations which had occurred 
in their dealings with patients and in which the 
personality factors described by the tests had 
been involved. 


Sample Results 


For some subjects, the two tests corroborated 
each other. This encouraged less tentatively ex- 
pressed personality diagnoses and fortified the 
author in initiating the individual interviews in a 
more positive manner than if only one test had 
been used. The portion of material from Case A, 
noted below, is an example of such corroboration. 

In the case where the results of the two tests 
were not in outward agreement, they often played 
a complementary role. The nature of the PPS 
scores and the SCT interpretations were such 
that they gave clues to the inner conflicts of the 
subjects which had created the discrepancies. 
Without this knowledge, the author would first 
have had to use the limited interview time to 
probe for the reasons behind the discrepancies 
in scores, and much fruitful discussion would have 
been lost. The excerpts from Case B are illus- 
trative of this type of complementary contribu- 
tion to the interpretations. 

In the material below, the numbers refer to 
items in the SCT. The dashes are inserted be- 
tween the stems of the SCT and the subject’s 
responses. 


Case A 

The characteristics of this man portrayed by 
the SCT were all corroborated by the PPS scores. 
These were also confirmed and discussed in more 
detail during the individual interview. 

One example relates to the strong liking he 
had for routinized and orderly procedures. In the 
SCT protocol his statements were: 

9. What patients like about me most—is my 
being on time and thorough work. 25. I get 
irritated when patients—are late and break ap- 
pointments. 
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Comments and Letters 


This was supported by the percentile of 97 
on the PPS variable of “order.” Here, the items 
he had marked indicated a strong need to 
“make plans, keep things neat and orderly, have 
definite times for things, have things arranged 
so they run smoothly without change.” 

A second example from this protocol concerns 
the subject’s stress upon acceptance by others 
and his reluctance to assert himself. In the SCT 
protocol there were the statements: 


11. I usually feel awkward when—meeting 
a person I feel is superior to me and people 
who know I do not think as they do. 19. When 
I have something to say and others are around— 
I don’t often expound. 28. People think of me— 
as a nice guy, I think. 29. It is embarrassing—- 
to me when I make a statement and the person 
takes it the wrong way. 34. I am often at a loss 
when—asked for my opinion. 35. There are times 
—when I feel lost in society. 46. I am umeasy 
because—of a self-consciousness. 


In the PPS this was supported by his scores 
on four variables: a percentile of 99 on “abase- 
ment” indicating strong “feelings of timidity in 
presence of superiors;” 96 on “deference” indi- 
cating strong “need to find out what others 
think, to conform to custom, and to let others 
make decisions;” 21 on “dominance” indicating 
low “tendency to argue for one’s point;” and 22 
on “autonomy” indicating low “tendency to do 
things without regard for what others think, or 
to criticize those in positions of authority.” 


Case B 


For this subject, a comparison of the SCT pro- 
tocol and PPS scores revealed, and the later in- 
terview confirmed, that one of his expressed 
problems was due to factors which he had not 
consciously connected with the problem. 

In class he was overtly calm and self-assured. 
When the group members discussed their rea- 
sons for taking the workshop he gave the im- 
pression that he merely wished to learn a few 
techniques for handling his rather large staff of 
auxiliary personnel, i.e., nurse, secretary, dental 
hygienist, etc. In class and on the SCT he pro- 
claimed his faith in a team work approach in 
dental practice. 

1. Work—is best accomplished in my office 
with team activity. 42. My greatest ambition— 
is to have a well organized office. 50. I like 
nothing better than to—have an organization 
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that functions for the good of my staff, my pa- 
tients and myself. 

However, his scores on two variables in the 
PPS did not jibe with this. His responses lead- 
ing to a percentile of 99 on “deference” indicated 
a strong “need to find out what others think 
and also to accept leadership of others,” and the 
percentile of 90 on “succorance” indicated a 
strong “drive to seek encouragement from oth- 
ers, and to be helped by others when depressed.” 

Apparently, his ego strength was drawn very 
heavily from the emotional support given by 
other people. He was not aware of this, but 
had channeled it into a conscious emphasis on 
teamwork in the office. His problem was not 
simply how to train his auxiliary personnel. Rath- 
er, it was to understand why he needed emotion- 
al support from others so intensely that he had 
to rationalize surrounding himself with a large 
staff, which other dentists, with equal sized prac- 
tices, do not deem essential. The difficulty this 
man was therefore encountering was that he 
felt a need to have many people around to bol- 
ster his ego. However, what he really wanted 
from them was emotional support. They, on the 
other hand, expected guidance from him. He was 
torn between what he, unconsciously, wanted 
from them and the overt expectations of the situ- 
ation. Neither test alone would have revealed 
this conflict. 
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Supervision in a University Counseling Center 


The clinical training of psychologists has until 
the present decade been accomplished in a rather 
accidental and haphazard fashion more often 
than by a planned, let alone standardized, pro- 
gram of supervision. Although there was usually 
some supervision of diagnostic testing while the 


student was still attached to his university, he 
usually picked up skill in counseling and therapy 
any way he could. He listened and learned at 
staff conferences and sometimes benefited from 
the consultative and supervisory services of psy- 
chiatrists, but few agencies exercised any sys- 
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tematic care over his development. In fact, in an 
article similar to this one in 1946, Bixler, Bordin 
and Deabler found it necessary to argue, not for 
specific methods or standards of supervision but 
for its very necessity. 

The report of the Boulder conference on grad- 
uate education in clinical psychology (Raimy, 
1950) indicated a general agreement that the 
four-year doctoral program does not afford time 
for acquiring proficiency in counseling and ther- 
apy. It produced broad outlines of needs and 
standards, but had little to suggest regarding the 
actual mechanisms of supervision. In 1952 the 
Committee on Counselor Training of the Division 
of Counseling Psychology published a report on 
recommended standards for training psychologists 
at the doctoral level and discussed techniques in 
a statement regarding the practicum training of 
counseling pyschologists (APA. 1952). A symposium 
reported in 1953 in the American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry which dealt with various theoretical 
and practical aspects of training in clinical psy- 
chology reflected a considerably higher level of 
sophistication and ambition than had previous 
writings. It would seem that the time has now 
come when it would be useful to take a look at 
the supervisory techniques which have developed 
from the attempt to realize the ambitions ad- 
vanced in these reports. 


Counseling Theory and Supervision 


If one looks at the phenomena from the view- 
point of occupational choice theory, it appears 
that each profession creates a small reflection of 
itself in its method of supervision. Social work, 
whose prototype is mothering and nurturance, 
has been more self-conscious than any other oc- 
cupation about the nurturance of young workers, 
and displays both the virtues and errors of moth- 
erliness. It does a thorough and careful job of 
rearing the neophyte but is sometimes reluctant 
to release him to go his independent way. Psycho- 
analysis, which ordinarily represents the most 
intensive type of personal therapy, approaches su- 
pervision in the manner that is closest to ther- 
apy—the training analysis. Counseling psychol- 
ogy, which has historically been a more academic, 
research oriented discipline than others, has until 
recently dealt with supervision mainly as an aca- 
demic matter with little attention to the personal 
interactions involved. 

The shift in recent years toward a broader con- 
cept of counseling—further from simple test giv- 
ing and closer to intensive therapy—has meant 
also a shift toward a more intensive and more 
carefully planned approach to the task of super- 
vision. However, it has not been and, we feel, 
should not be simply an adoption of methods 
already developed by either psychiatry or social 
work. There is perhaps considerable truth in the 
assertion that one profession cannot learn from 
another but must develop in its own way, making 
its own advances and its own mistakes. We shall 
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describe the pattern and philosophy of supervi- 
sion which has evolved (and is still evolving) in 
one psychological counseling agency. Perhaps it 
is only natural that we should see counseling as 
more nearly the prototype of the supervisory 
process than teaching or psychotherapy. We be- 
lieve, however, that this is not merely an acci- 
dent of our origin but that it has some objective 
support as well. It is this idea that we would like 
to expand upon in explaining our methods of su- 
pervision. 


The University Background of the Clinic 


First let us describe the background in which 
we operate. Our immediate environment is a 
large university, from whose student body we 
draw most of our clientele, and from whose 
graduate program in psychology we have drawn 
most of our staff. The agency includes three or 
four senior staff members with extensive clinical 
experience and 10 or 12 junior staff members 
who range from students in the second year of 


doctoral training with little previous experience. 


to those two or three years beyond the doctoral 
level with some years of experience within the 
agency. The supervisory task is to insure ade- 
quate service to the clientele, simultaneously to 
help the younger staff members acquire the tech- 
niques, information, and personal characteristics 
essential to this service, and to involve them in 
the continuing growth of the agency. 

Our mechanisms of supervision are more ex- 
tensive than those of many clinics, partly because 
a more diverse body of skill and information is 
required. First, as in any other nonmedical agen- 
cy, a high level of diagnostic skill and vigilance 
is required to insure that risks harmful to the 
client and the agency are not unwittingly taken. 
Secondly, we cannot assume that our counselors 
will not from time to time be called upon to 
engage in long term, moderately intensive thera- 
peutic counseling, nor do we assume that the 
two or three contact case can be dismissed as a 
purely fact-giving process in which transference 
factors can be ignored. Therefore, there is an 
insatiable demand for greater therapeutic skill. 
Thirdly, there is a (to the new worker, stagger- 
ing) mass of factual information and theory— 
about the university community, about tests and 
their usage, about the characteristics of occupa- 
tions and the vocational choice process, and 
about intellectual and emotional impediments to 
academic achievement, that the worker must ac- 
quire or at least know where to find. 

In so demanding a field it is not surprising 
that the view sometimes heard—“He already has 
a Ph.D., he doesn’t need supervision”—strikes us 
as ludicrous. Though the lesson we would like to 
take from social work is of the danger of keeping 
the fledgling too long in the nest and not giving 
him a chance to take on his own responsibilities, 
this does not mean to us any cessation of super- 
vision after the doctoral level (nor at any point 
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that any of us has yet reached) but only changes 
in its nature. We feel it is obvious that personal 
competence as well as the vitality of an agency 
demand an ever continuing self-development 
which can occur only if there are mechanisms for 
continued sharing of ideas, viewpoints and re- 
sponsibilities, 


Procedures Used in Supervision 


We have developed a system of weekly group 
and individual meetings to serve these several 
functions. 

1. Minor staff—The junior staff members meet 
once a week in two separate groups, divided ac- 
cording to level of experience and moderated by 
a senior staff member. The function of these meet- 
ings is mainly the screening of cases. In so far 
as time permits, every new case of every staff 
member is presented for brief initial discussion. 
These meetings are frequently the source of sug- 
gested cases or topics for more extensive attention 
in some other supervisory meeting. The senior 
staff members also meet in a group to discuss with 
each other cases of their own that present special 
problems. 

2. Diagnostic staff—Here the focus is on the 
individual case, where a diagnostic problem, ei- 
ther troublesome or interesting, has arisen. The 
counselor or counselors involved present test and 
interview material for general consideration, with 
the aim of securing the pooled understanding and 
judgment of the group. Whenever possible the 
diagnostic material is mimeographed and made 
available to the staff prior to the meeting so 
that every staff member may have the opportun- 
ity for careful study of the data and enlarge his 
experience through more than casual evaluations 
of cases other than his own. 

8. Psychiatric staff—Cases. whose suitability for 
our service has come into question and for whom 
referral to another agency may be indicated are 
presented for discussion with the psychiatric con- 
sultant. The psychiatric staff also provides an op- 
portunity for gaining from the psychiatrist medical 
and psychiatric information of general import 
whenever no specific case is in question. 

We have grown to regard each of these devices 
as an essential part of the training of new workers 
so that they will emerge capable of independent 
operations, and of the indoctrination of a constant- 
ly shifting staff into the philosophy as well as the 
techniques of our agency. One effect of these 
multiple channels of intercommunication and con- 
trol is the insurance of both flexibility and coher- 
ence. Policy toward other parts of the university, 
techniques peculiar to our clientele and their re- 
current problems, and the philosophy and theory 
of counseling—are not merely transmitted but 
receive constant review, out of which emerges a 
coherent though changing viewpoint. On the 
other hand, the abundance of control over stu- 
dents’ work makes it possible to safeguard the 


welfare of the client while permitting the indi- 
vidual counselor to experiment with techniques 
or choose particular methods of approach. 


4, We would regard individual supervision as 
the central part of the supervisory machinery. 
It is what we most clearly mean when we say 
“supervision,” and what we particularly had in 
mind when we earlier made the assertion “coun- 
seling is the best prototype of supervision.” It 
begins, as does counseling, with a cognitive prob- 
lem which the counselor (client) brings to the 
supervisor (counselor) for help. The supervisor's 
(counselor’s) first step is to see that the counselor 
(client) has access to all the factual information 
which is relevant to the solution of the problem. 
Next he must serve as the Socratic mentor (and 
we hasten to admit that, being much more prac- 
tised as counselors than as supervisors we find it 
much easier to be Socratic to our clients than 
with our student counselors) who helps the coun- 
selor (client) to frame the most relevant questions 
and to think through the problem as far as logic 
can take him. 


Both supervision and counseling become ther- 
apy at the point where the counselor (client) sees 
clearly what needs to be done—is in possession 
of all the techniques and understands intellectual- 
ly but still finds himself repeatedly unable to 
take the necessary steps and sees that he must 
look within himself for the obstacles. The dif- 
ference is that we believe it appropriate for the 
counselor then to become the therapist, but not 
(except in a most limited sense) for the supervisor 
to do so. It is, in our view, the supervisor’s task 
to help the counselor to become aware of the 
fact, if he repetitiously makes the same error. But 
if this awareness does not enable him to change, 
he must be advised either to avoid clients who 
present the problem or seek personal therapy 
to overcome it. 

Another similarity between supervision and 
counseling is the type of commitment which the 
subject brings to the situation. Neither student- 
counselor nor counseling client is—like the pa- 
tient clearly seeking therapy or the student thera- 
pist seeking a training analysis—committed to an 
intensively introspective facing of his own uncon- 
scious motivations. In both instances, though he 
may in varying degrees vaguely fear this as an 
eventual necessity, he is likely to enter the sit- 
uation believing that what he mainly needs is 
practical advice. Further in both cases the move 
may be only partly voluntary. The counselor has 
to accept supervision and would perhaps be slow 
to see the need were it not required of him, even 
as the counseling client is often either directly 
sent to us by a professor or advisor, or at least 
forced by such external necessities as that of de- 
claring a major rather than by purely internal 
motivations. 

The amount of time devoted to supervision 
and the ratio of supervision to service is a matter 
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of much concern which is only partly determined 
by external demands. We have been unable to 
discover any comprehensive information about 
either the average or the range in counseling and 
clinical agencies. We would guess that our 5% 
hours of group meetings and 2 hours of individual 
supervision per week is slightly above the general 
average. Our experience in varying this ratio con- 
vinces us that less time devoted to supervision 
would result not in a real economy but in a dam- 
age to the service function. On the other hand we 
suspect that additional time devoted to super- 
vision would quickly exceed the rate at which a 
person is able to assimilate the complex and 
often emotionally laden material in which we 
deal, not to mention the risk of excessive en- 
croachment upon the learner’s independence. 

Despite the central position that we accord to 
individual supervision we believe that, no matter 
how intensive and successful, it cannot supply 
certain things which our group meetings afford. 
More is gained than simply a variety of view- 
points from the experience that “ ‘experts’ dis- 
agree” and are able to work out the basis for 
their disagreements in public. Some of the inten- 
sity of dependence or rebellion that may be 
directed toward the individual supervisor is di- 
luted in the group. It is comforting to see that 
one’s errors are not unique, and some of the dis- 
sipation of anxiety and easing of defensiveness 
which Berman (1958) refers to in his description 
of group supervision occurs in our meetings as 
well. 

Nor is it only the novice who profits in this 
manner. The supervisor too has need for the sup- 
port, the sympathy, and the antidotes to excesses 
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which such meetings afford if he is to survive 
in the arduous task of supervision. 

This is our plan for supervision. It is our way 
of patterning our service and our field teaching 
to meet the demands of modern counseling and 
clinical psychological practice. We offer it not 
only to inform other counseling psychologists but 
also to stimulate reports of other programs de- 
signed toward the same end. 
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Comment 


Counseling psychology and university counsel- 
ing services in particular are indebted to the au- 
thors for their thoughtful paper on a little-dealt- 
with subject. They make the point that counseling 
is more the prototype of supervision in counseling 
than is teaching or psychotherapy. They proceed 
to go a long way in describing what they mean 
here by counseling in their admirable summary 
of the necessary repertoire of the counselor, as 
well as in their representation of the process of 
individual supervision as counterpart to that of 
counseling. 

The University of Michigan Counseling Center 
is coping simultaneously with the problems of 
original training and advanced supervision, for 
trainees at all stages of experience and for senior 
staff, while ever present is the need to insure, 
as they always keep in the forefront, adequate 
service to clientele as well as avoidance of risks. 
It is difficult at best to balance service with 
training, especially in so young and growing a 
profession with its serious undersupply of well- 


trained personnel in counseling as well as in su- 
pervision. 

In another university counseling center, that of 
the University of California, Berkeley, a program 
of supervision has evolved (and is evolving!) in 
some ways similar, in some, different, but with 
essentially the same philosophy, deriving also 
from high regard for supervision. In this instance, 
there is not so constantly shifting a staff as ob- 
tains in strong training programs. While here 
the majority of counselors are Ph.D.’s, there is 
over-all a considerable range in counseling expe- 
rience, and a range in training, with eight different 
institutions currently represented. For provision 
of the best service possible, experience has proven 
the value of continuous training and supervision. 

The question may well be raised: With a rela- 
tively permanent counseling staff, how long does 
supervision continue? With us, also, individual 
supervision is the heart of the program. We begin 
affording five hours per week for full-time coun- 
selors (Michigan provides two hours per week 
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for one-half to full-time counselors, and one hour 
for counselors working less than half-time), with 
gradual reductions mutually agreed upon, and to 
continue as long as the supervisor and counselor 
feel the counselor can benefit. With a range of 
activities including public as well as student 
counseling, individual scheduled supervision may 
continue five or six years, with informal case 
discussion with colleagues supplanting it there- 
after. 


We fecl, as in counseling, we may assist coun- 
selors in maturing personally and professionally 
so that they may develop to their full potential. 
This includes recognizing and altering wherever 
possible their limitations and areas of difficulty. 
A most important function of supervision is to 
help the counselor become aware of variations 
in his counseling. Counseling is only as effective 
as the counselor, and when the counselor is reac- 
tive to situational or internal problems, as is 
everyone at times, his counseling will be affected. 
Supervision can then, by a variety of means, pro- 
tect both the counselee and counselor. 


The process of individual supervision includes 
an area perhaps implicit in the steps described by 
the authors. This is the one of working with, 
and attempting to alter, pre-existing conscious 
or unconscious counselor attitudes and_ biases 
which are antithetic to effective counseling. 
Again, when all supervisory attempts fail to 
bring about the necessary change, alternatives 
are personal psychotherapy or helping the coun- 
selor find a better vocational adjustment for him- 
self in a more suitable specialization. 

Our group meetings differ somewhat in nature, 
due probably to differences in staffing and in 
functions. Case discussions held regularly with the 
consulting psychiatrist tend to be oriented to 
therapeutic approach as well as to diagnosis, and 
consist of discussion of cases which are already 
in the process of counseling. There is a weekly 
meeting at which a speaker, usually a university 
Dean, Chairman, advisor, student personnel rep- 
resentative, informs the staff of his field, and 
evolves methods of cooperation. There is a weekly 
meeting for discussion of policies, procedures, 
cases, techniques, or research. There is also a 
meeting developed by the staff for free discus- 
sion of any professional area in counseling which 
interests them. Over-all, the average is four hours 
a week of group meetings, with a probable aver- 
age of close to three individual consultation hours 
a week for full-time staff members. 

In regard to the ratio of supervision to service, 
we are heartily in accord with Michigan that 
supervision is indispensable if high quality service 
is to be rendered, and that their ratio is minimally 
optimal. I would suspect that (unfortunately!) it 
is considerably more than slightly above the gen- 
eral average, both in quantity and in quality. 


Barbara A. Kirk 
University of California 


To the Editor: 


Samler’s provocative article in the Spring, 1960 
issue of the Journal provokes me to comment for 
two reasons. First, I do not feel that my position 
was accurately represented. Second, it suggested 
to me that the issue of values in counseling has 
probably been misstated in our discussions to date. 

As regards the first point; The quotation of 
three sentences from my book, represented as 
orthodox opinion in the field as well as my point 
of view, were said to “bypass the reality that 
values are in fact learned in the consulting room.” 
I do not think I bypassed this reality. In fact I 
think my book is clear that the goals of counsel- 
ing are values, and that values are learned—or 
changed—in the counseling process. Moreover, 
these outcomes are intentional on the part of the 
counselor. The sentences following the quotation 
are these: “While the therapist does not teach 
or impose specific values or a philosophy of life, 
it should be clear that he does implement in his 
therapy a philosophy of counseling which in effect 
is his philosophy of life. His goals, his methods 
and techniques, and his ethics all express this basic 
philosophy Insofar as the expression of 
these values in the therapeutic relationship through 
the therapist’s behavior to the client is an example, 
the therapist is ‘teaching,’ or perhaps imposing his 
values on the client. The therapist has no choice 
in this, since all behavior—all goals and methods 
of therapy—are expressions of the therapist’s 
values” (pp. 74-75). 

This leads to the second point: It appears that 
like the weather, everyone has been talking about 
values in therapy, but no one has been doing 
much about it—except the client-centered thera- 
pists, and they have usually been unaware of it or 
have denied it. But perhaps the major point of 
criticism of client-centered therapy has been that 
it is a value oriented method, and critics have 
disagreed with its value system and goals. Other 
systems also have had their values or goals. It 
appears that we have actually accepted, to quote 
Samler, “the objective in counseling of modifica- 
tion of client behavior and therefore of attitudes 
and values,” although we have perhaps been un- 
comfortable about admitting it, or accepting values 
as part of behavior. 


The disagreements have been with the specific 
values which therapy has attempted to affect, and 
with methods of changing them. Intervention, as 
Samler notes, is not a good term, though no doubt 
it is better than manipulation. Influencing might 
be better, though this too has an active connota- 
tion which might make it unacceptable to client- 
centered therapists. Teaching does not seem to 
be an appropriate term, either. Some of us have 
been concerned about distinguishing between 
teaching and counseling (see, e.g., Grant’s com- 
ments in the Summer, 1960, Journal, pp. 148-149). 
It would become quite confusing if we reached the 
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point where not only do teachers want to be 
counselors, but counselors want to be teachers! 
The recent concentrated attention upon values 
in the literature seems to be leading to the recog- 
nition that problems of values are at the core of 
emotional order or disorder. Although the concept 
of values has not played an important part in much 
of client-centered theory, it is easily integrated— 
or better, client-centered theory can be stated in 
terms of concepts of values. It may be that if this 
approach can be simply and clearly stated, it'can 
serve the purpose for which Mowrer proposes the 
concept of sin (Mowrer, 1960). That is, psycho- 
therapy would be freed from its subordination to 
medicine which is fostered by the concept of 
mental illness. Sin, as Mowrer suggests, is the 
lesser of two evils. The concept of value disorder 
or disturbance is, it would appear, not the lesser 
of two evils, but a more positive, more fruitful, 
more productive approach, since we know much 
more, scientifically, about values than about sin. 
Sin is too narrow a concept, even accepting 
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Mowrer’s idiosyncratic definition. Mowrer may 
serve the purpose of the sawdust trail evangelist, 
leading us back to values, of which sin is perhaps 
a particular case.1 
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1The symposium on sin in this issue, pp. 185-201, is 
certainly a debate on values. Who is to say that the 
concepts of “sin,” “blame,” “guilt” are not value- 
loaded no matter how valiantly a writer strives to 
dress them in procedural clothing. Mowrer & Ellis 
believe differently. Ed, 
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Book Reviews 


H. B. McDaniel, John E. Lallas, James A. 
Saum, and James L. Gilmore (Editors), 
Readings in Guidance. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1959. Pp. 411. 


Donald G. Mortensen and Allen M. 
Schmuller, Guidance in Today’s Schools. 
New York: Wiley and Sons, 1959. Pp. 
413. 


Herman J. Peters and Gail F. Farwell, 
Guidance: A Developmental Approach. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1959. Pp. 494. 


Since eight authors and three books with no 
readily available program to be consulted could 
result in a fair amount of confusion, the name of 
the senior author will occasionally be used alone 
for convenience and with no intended deprecia- 
tion of the work of the others. 

In a joint review, it is necessary to point out 
that all have essentially the same purposes and 
therefore may be reviewed together. McDaniel 
refers to his book as a “basic guidance textbook” 
although he also claims value for it in the in- 
service education of counselor educators. Morten- 
sen speaks of his book as a textbook for “an intro- 
ductory course in guidance, counseling, and pupil 
personnel work.” Peters says that his book is 
“an introductory text for counselor preparation 
programs.” They all seem to be writing for es- 
sentially the same core audience—students in the 
introductory guidance course—but casting their 
net in the hope that other groups might be 
brought in. (The problem of how to write a book 
for counselors-in-training without making it so 
specific that teachers taking a guidance course 
will be deterred from buying it would seem to be 
a common concern to all authors and not the 
special worry of these eight men.) 

There is considerable material that is common 
to all three texts. All of them begin with a gen- 
eral point of view on guidance, and all three 
have sections on understanding children, on group 
procedures, curriculum, and administration. Mc- 
L_ aiel and Mortensen have a sizable number of 
pages on counseling while Peters does not cover 
this topic. McDaniel’s book and the one by Peters 
treat the roles of the teacher, the community, 
and parents in guidance. Mortensen and Peters 
deal with learning theory and its application to 
guidance. As can be seen, there is considerable 
agreement among these writers regarding what 
should be the content of an introductory guidance 
book. 

1. The McDaniel’s et al compilation is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of guidance. 


It includes reprinted journal articles as well as 
a few original articles which are all skillfully tied 
together by transitional passages written by the 
editors. The contributors read like a “Who’s 
Who of Guidance”: Kitch, Super, Williamson, 
Kuder, Berdie, Hobbs, Bordin, and many others. 
By making these excellent articles easily avail- 
able and by illuminating them with their com- 
ments McDaniel and his co-editors have per- 
formed a service to guidance teachers and stu- 
dents. The transitional material is of the same 
high quality as the readings themselves and do 
much to change a list into a synthesis. The 
reviewer, however, is somewhat troubled by 
trying to define the precise audience for which 
the book is most suitable. Some of the articles 
are quite practical and easy to read; others are 
very theoretical and abstruse. It would seem 
best designed not for an introductory course, but 
for intermediate or advanced work in guidance. 
Used at this level, it could function very well 
either as a supplementary book or as a_ basic 
text. In the experience of the reviewer, student 
reaction to the book has been excellent. 

An annoying omission is the absence of an 
index. Furthermore, certain liberties have been 
taken with the form of articles, and one of 
these, in most cases, consists of omitting biblio- 
graphic references. When this is done, the reader 
is confronted with such sentences as: “Among 
the few is Lafferty, who has pointed out that 
practically all school guidance programs now 
lack clearly defined objectives, that they over- 
emphasize the sheer mechanics of counseling as 
an end in itself, that they rely too much on the 
use of objective test scores, and try to fill too 
many needs” (p. 384). While the identity of 
Lafferty, and his time and medium of publica- 
tion, may be common knowledge, the reviewer 
wasn’t able to place the reference from memory 
and doubts that many students could. What this 
practice teaches a student is that the references 
in professional articles consist largely of name- 
dropping and serve no useful function in guiding 
his further reading. 


2. The book by Mortensen and Schmuller could 
profit by more careful writing and editing. It is 
probably best to let the authors’ words speak 
for themselves, although it will have to be taken 
on faith that the selections quoted are truly 
illustrative of the kind of material found in the 
text. Some of the sentences are so written that 
their meaning is difficult to decode—“The co- 
operative nature of guidance programs points up 
the need for leaders who have won the respect 
of their colleagues by virtue of their competence 
and attitudes. The good administrator, depend- 
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ent as he is upon the support of his staff, will 
thus see that they too must be effectively trained 
for their jobs” (p. 19). (Who must be “effectively 
trained”? Leaders? Staff?) At the close of each 
chapter, there are suggested problems, and these 
might have been more carefully chosen. “During 
the semester keep a clipping file of all the cur- 
rent articles you can find pertaining to educa- 
tion. You will be using these articles from time 
to time ” (p. 21). And later on “From your clip- 
ping file, begin making a list of current criti- 
cisms of public education. Form an opinion in 
regard to each criticism and be prepared to 
defend your opinions” (p. 41). While suggested 
problems are always of dubious worth to an in- 
structor, these would seem to be calculated to 
induce the student to place an unduly high value 
on opinions unsupported by data. 


On occasion, the statements of the authors 
do not seem to be carefully substantiated. The 
last two sentences of Chapter 3 follow: “Flexi- 
bility and readiness to face the challenge of each 
situation will have to be practiced by adminis- 
trators, teachers, guidance workers, community 
workers, and parents. The ratio of pupils to coun- 
selors should be 250-1” (p. 64). Since this is the 
first and only reference to ratios, we wonder how 
the authors arrived at the number and how the 
statement fits with their plea for “flexibility.” 
On page 54, the authors confuse the visiting 
teacher with the teacher of the homebound. 
Rogers is both Carl and Karl. 


Throughout several sections of the book, the 
authors attribute all kinds of dire consequences 
to divorce. In an introductory guidance book, it 
might be well to present more objectively the 
limited nature of the present evidence with re- 
gard to the relationship of divorce to mental 
health. The authors’ views of the healthy child 
seem to place conformity above integrity. On 
page 17 they say: “The more intellectually and 
emotionally mature an individual is, the more 
likelihood there is of his accepting group stand- 
ards.” On page 118 they say: “The adjusted 
human being is one who comes to acknowledge 
that standards of conduct (as exemplified in the 
institutions of the community) are necessary for 
the preservation of his own rights and privileges 
as well as those of the community.” A little later 
they say “. . . As individuals, Americans tend, 
however, to belong to various social groups rather 
than to political organizations, as is the case in 
many European countries. Americans also tend 
to be less extreme in their views of group con- 
formity than are, say, their Latin neighbors.” 
These statements underestimate the difficulty and 
complexity of crosscultural comparisons. Other 
examples of the thinking of the authors need no 
comment: “The transmission of our information, 
hopes, and feelings, would be immeasurably 
slowed down if speech were made impossible” 
(p. 239). Again, on page 242: “ ‘Reading maketh 
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a full man’ as the saying goes, and because of 
this is an unparalleled aid in understanding the 
issues of current times as well as the past. The 
feeling of being ready to discourse upon many 
subjects can do wonders for one’s self-confidence.” 


On page 200, they refer to interest inventories 
as “interest tests.” And finally, on page 112, they 
subscribe to the notion that the only child is 
more vulnerable to personality disorders than are 
children of large families. While admittedly the 
relationship of family size to personality is a 
knotty problem, it does little good to assume 
that we have any very definitive evidence on this 
matter. 

The attempt to relate guidance to specific 
subject matter areas should be stimulating to 
beginning students trying to envision the teacher's 
role in the program. The chapter on referral re- 
sources admirably relates the school to the com- 
munity and points out the counselor’s many allies. 
A discussion of methods of expressing test scores 
and a list of films on guidance have been rele- 
gated—wisely it would seem—to the appendix 
where their usefulness is unimpaired and they 
do not interfere with the flow of the book. Fin- 
ally, this is the first book to deal adequately 
with the National Defense Education Act which 
is certain to be a staple in future texts. 


In summary, while Mortensen has given us a 
book with some needed emphases which have 
been previously neglected, it would have been 
more useful if greater care had been expended on 
the writing and greater cognizance taken of the 
complexity of social phenomena. 


5. The volume by Peters & Farwell is a more 
standard introductory book than are the other 
two but it has an unusually strong emphasis 
upon the role of the teacher. Its weaknesses are 
largely in the area of logic of organization: it 
does not have a strong “story line” and it is often 
difficult to know how one idea relates to the 
preceding one or even why it appears at all. 
An example of this situation is shown by locking 
at the major divisions of Chapter 11 titled “Pupil 
Satisfactions from the Guidance Approach to 
Teaching” which has the following subheadings: 
Purposes—Opportunity, Society’s Institution, Pur- 
poses of Education in a Democracy, Self-Realiza- 
tion. Characteristics of the Learner—Background, 
Interest, Abilities, Feelings. Learner's Needs as 
Seen by Adults—Developmental Tasks of Early 
Adulthood. Learner's Needs as Seen by Pupils. 
Satisfying Learner’s Needs—Challenge, Under- 
standing of Self, Progress Report. Some Factors 
in Pupil Satisfaction—Learning, Children Can 
Plan Too, Teachers Want to Know, Behavior, 
Organizational Problems. Summary. The reader 
sometimes has difficulty knowing where he is in 
the development of an idea. The flavor suggests 
that the authors have done much library research 
and find it difficult to put aside any of their 
references. 
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There are some areas in which the book could 
be both cut and strengthened. For example, a 
long section lists specific tests with brief com- 
ments about them, while another section has a 
discussion of statistics. It would seem unlikely 
that the teacher taking a first course in guidance 
would be helped by a catalog of specific tests, 
nor would he need to know much about “the 
semi-interquartile range.” There is no discussion 
of counseling in the book, and this omission might 
necessitate the use of supplementary material in 
most introductory guidance courses. 

The book is particularly strong in its treatment 
of societal forces on guidance. Its chapter on 
group procedures for guidance is the best such 
account the reviewer has seen in an introductory 
textbook. 

In summary, this book will serve splendidly as 
a text for introductory courses in many institutions. 
Its point of view, however, is that the relation- 
ship between instruction and guidance is so close 
that they cannot be separated very successfully. 
Those who favor a more marked separation than 
here expressed would be less apt to use this text 
than they would books espousing a position similar 
to that of Froehlich’s Guidance Services in the 
Schools. 

The McDaniel et al book depicts guidance as 
a far-reaching, evolving, technically strong area 
of pupil personnel services whose antecedents in 
philosophy, psychology and social work are influ- 
ential and apparent. Guidance students at the mas- 
ter’s level looking for the one book to take to a 
desert island could do worse. 

The Mortensen and Schmuller book shows guid- 
ance as a tool ensuring the acceptance and con- 
tinuance of the “safe” aspects of the status quo. 

The Peters & Farwell book gives a somewhat 
typical view of guidance with perhaps more than 
usual stress on the role of the generalist. It has, 
in some chapters, solid sociological grounding 
which makes it particularly useful as a text. 

These three books illustrate by their juxtaposi- 
tion the current state of affairs in guidance. It 
is a time to celebrate the marriage of ethics 
and psychology. It is a time to keen for a folk 
memory of an era when all children were “ad- 
justed” and all married couples decried divorce. 
It is a time to examine and enlarge the job of 
the teacher. It is the best of times! It is the worst 
of times! 

Buford Stefflre 
Michigan State University 


E. L. Tolbert, Introduction to Counseling. 
New York: McGraw Hill Company, 1959. 
322 pp. 

8. When one put down Patterson’s book and 
turns to one in the same field by Tolbert one sees 
how different books in counseling can be. Coun- 


1A shortage of space crowded out the review of 
the third of the books reviewed in the Summer issue 
by Fred McKinney. It is included here in full. Ed. 
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seling is treated here in terms of a discussion of its 
bases and processes, (3 chapters), information col- 
lection and giving (4 chapters), tests (2 chapters) 
planning (2 chapters), the cumulative record, and 
evaluation and research. Appended to each chapter 
are lists of “Checks to understanding” and “Things 
to do.” 

Tolbert’s book is intended to assist secondary 
school educators in individualizing education. How- 
ever, he states in the preface it has relevance for 
those who work in other agencies including col- 
leges and industries. It is “. . . organized around 
the typical sequence of the counseling process.” 
Dr. Tolbert shows strong tendency to think in 
terms of phases, steps, levels, and areas and to 
number them. In discussing learning, for example, 
he states “First, there is a drive,” in the next 
paragraph, “Then there is a cue,” and later, “Next 
a response is made.” The reader is not shown at 
this point that this is an artificial analysis of a 
complex, elaborate, and variable interaction. 

One rather long case appears throughout the 
book as the various aspects of counseling are dis- 
cussed. It is a case such as one would readily 
find in high school and the individual seems to be 
understood. There is also a brief case followed 
by a counselor-client dialogue in multiple-choice 
form which may be used as a test on counselor 
responses. This should be helpful to the counselor 
in training. Aside from these, there are a number 
of counseling dialogues which fall short of the 
above two presentations. They do not exemplify 
what the author has said counseling is. The coun- 
selor tends to use interrogations and the role of 
the client is definitely subordinate. The client 
usually makes short responses. From these excerpts 
one would not see counseling as flexible, permis- 
sive, and an opportunity for the client to talk. One 
also would not be aware of the range of behavior 
he might find in the secondary school. Nor does 
there seem to be an emphasis on listening and 
understanding the client’s motivations, conflicts, 
and perceptions of himself, or providing an en- 
vironment which will assist him in his ongoing 
learning processes. When he illustrates counseling 
in action, the author does not exploit the six ap- 
proaches to counseling from which he has quoted 
in his first chapter. 

Two interview summary forms which list rele- 
vant topics on which information may be ob- 
tained from students should have value for the 
school counselor. The chapter on evaluation and 
research deals with suggestions to the counselor 
to evaluate his own work and contains a list of 
generalizations on research procedures such as 
“use appropriate statistics,” “use controls as much 
as possible,” and a list of data-gathering techniques 
very briefly described. Little disscussion appears 
here or elsewhere of the important empirical find- 
ings in counseling research. This is one of the 
dimensions in which Tolbert’s book contrasts with 
the other two books discussed here. The bibliog- 
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raphy contains 266 titles, the great majority of 
which are basic books and articles of recent vin- 
tage. The volume is highly didactic, with little at- 
tempt to evaluate the differences in the viewpoints 
presented. 

The book needs editing. Sentence structure is 
sometimes awkward and lacks clarity as in the 
following: “This denial may be a conscious act, 
which is a process done by everyone, but it also 
may be a denying to consciousness or putting into 
words and facing because they are too much at 
odds with the individual’s self concept” (p. 21). In 
the list on what should be accomplished in the 
“planning phase” he repeats, “The counselor helps 
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—” eight times with no variation of the expres- 
sion. A psychologist editor could have assisted the 
author in integrating the often well chosen per- 
sonality and counseling theory quotations into a 
more coherent view of what happens dynamically 
in the counselor session. 

The question the reviewer struggled with in a 
vain attempt to find an affirmative answer was, 
“Does this book add something new to the coun- 
seling and guidance literature?” Perhaps some 
who present this course to teachers may disagree. 


Fred W. McKinney 
University of Missouri 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


If you are in the right frame of mind and don’t 
take yourself too seriously, an occasional bit of 
whimsy can be a delightful thing. The fun is some- 
what limited in that true whimsy is often highly 
private. For example, your column editor always 
secretly thinks of the Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology as abbreviated to Jocopsy. This tendency 
to contract long titles is a regrettable but en- 
trenched associative habit that probably stems 
from such military designations of women auxil- 
liary volunteers as Waves, etc. The neologism 
jocopsy, however, has a gentle, schizoid flavor 
with erudite, word-derivation links to jocund, 
jovial, jocose and the like. Thus jocopsy may be 
identified as a state of joviality, much as the 
contrasting state of narcolepsy is identified as a 
condition of sleepiness, although the latter has a 
far more respectable etymological ancestry. Con- 
densing the title of our staid, venerable Journal of 
Counseling Psychology into the frivolous Jocopsy 
has for your column editor an added dollop of 
whimsy, somewhat akin to naming the daughter 
of Miss Jones Prudence. , 

Thus it was in a state of jocopsy that I reprinted 
in this column (Spring, 1960) “The Directive Coun- 
selor’s Conception of Nondirective Counseling” 
which originally appeared in Counseling News and 
Views. I also offered to reprint another spoof, the 
product of an earlier jocopsic mood when I edited 
News and Views some years ago, provided there 
were a flood of requests, i.e., from three readers 
or so. There may have been hundreds of requests; 
however only nine actually reached me. Two of 
them were telephoned requests and probably 
should not be counted because one caller was a 
graduate student who was asking a favor and the 
other was Sherman Ross, who perhaps wanted to 
say something nice since I was paying for the 
call. On the other hand, Frank Fletcher wrote all 
the way from India and, in view of the distance, 
should be really counted more than a single time. 
Then, too, Joe Samler wrote twice, once on a 
postal card and once in a letter. So maybe it all 
balances out. Anyway, there were nine different 


persons who asked for the sequel and in good 
journalistic tradition I shall say, in response to 
innumerable requests, I give you the following: 


The Nondirective Counselor’s Conception 
of Directive Counseling 


The scene is a large, smoke-filled office, fur- 
nished with a battered desk, several ancient chairs, 
and a comfortable-looking couch. The floor is 
littered with crumpled balls of paper and cigar 
butts. Several pictures of pin-up girls ineffectually 
conceal holes in the plastered walls. A splintered 
orange crate which serves as a bookcase contains 
copies of books with titles as The Art of Per- 
suasion by Torquenada, Answers to Burning 
Questions by Nero, and Directive Counseling by 
the Marquis de Sade. A hole in one of the grimy 
window panes has been stopped up with a copy 
of Rogers’ Counseling and Psychotherapy which 
has been mashed by a pair of powerful hands. C, 
the counselor, is a huge, jut-jawed man. He is 
unshaven and a vast expanse of hair is seen ex- 
posed below his unbuttoned shirt collar. His 
stained teeth are firmly clamped on an unlighted 
cigar butt as he scowls at S, the client. S is a 
slender, neatly dressed young man who sits tense- 
ly alert beside C’s desk. He has just asked C a 
question and looks expectantly at his Counselor. 


C: You came here for help, and you're gonna 
get it, see? 

S: Thank you, Sir. My problem is so... . 

C: Shut up and listen, will you! I was going to 
tell you when you horned in (C glares mean- 
ingfully at client) that we got to condition 
you against these emotional outbursts, seel 
In other words, whenever you let your emotions 
run away with you, we condition you to re- 
store control over yourself. All right, now go 
on and tell me about your problem. 

S: What’s this conditioning? I was... . 

C. Never mind! Just tell me about your problem. 
I ain’t got all day. 

S: Sorry, Sir. Where do I start? 
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C: Shtart, Schmart!! Begin at the beginning. We’ve 
established rapport now. Go ahead with the 
problem. Giddyap, get goin’! 

S: Well, I’ve always been afraid of girls, Sir. In 

their presence, I quake and shiver. Just telling 
you about it makes me nervous. 
(Note: as the client shows increasing signs of 
strong emotion, the counselor surreptitiously 
dips his hand into a keg of brine, concealed 
behind his desk. When the client reaches a 
point of very strong feeling in the recital 
of his problem, the counselor grasps a large 
herring by the tail which he keeps in the 
keg of brine.) 

C: Flick, flock! He slaps S across the face with 
the herring. 

S: (gasping) Oh, oh! What was that, Sir? 

C: The first stage in the conditioning process. 
Kindly proceed with your problem. 

The rest of the session follows the same pattern. 

Whenever S becomes emotional, C lashes him 

across face with the herring. 


Recently, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion sent out a questionnaire for the national 
scientific roster. The headings under Counseling 
Psychology were rather dilute, nonspecific activi- 
ties for the most part, and this impelled Milt 
Hahn to write your column editor from Ceylon 
where Milt is still a Fullbrighter. Musing about 
the significant role of counseling psychology, Milt 
wrote an imaginary news dispatch which reflected 
the different values of psychiatry and counseling 
psychology as symbolized in an account of a flood. 
It is a brief and powerful comparison, as witness: 


Rock Creek Floods 


“Rock Creek, in Sangamon County, rose eleven 
feet above flood stage at midnight last night. 
Roads in the vicinity were from four to five feet 
under water with swift currents extending a quar- 
ter of a mile to either side of the normal bed 
of the creek. Mr. Henry Jones performed a feat 
of real courage when he plunged into the danger- 
ous waters and pulled Mrs. James Smith and her 
ten-year old daughter from their car which had 
not had warning of the sudden rise. He has been 
recommended for a medal.” (The little white coat) 

“Some twenty other cars were prevented from 
possible disaster when an unknown man with a 
lantern pulled brush across the road as a barrier 
and stood in front of it waving his lantern. When 
state police arrived he left and no one obtained 
his name.” (Counseling) 

Recent Books. There are a number of current 
books for our counseling smérgasbord, most of 
which are quite digestible in the literary sense. 
Some of them require a lot of chewing, however, 
and we may begin with a few of these meat and 
sinew productions. An MMPI Codebook by L. E. 
Drake and E. R. Oetting (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1959) is an example of such solid fare, con- 
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centrated into 140 pages—-sort of K (scale) rations. 
Drake and Oetting draw attention away from the 
high, single MMPI score and, quite properly, 
emphasize the shape of the score pattern. They 
organize their code into the three highest and 
two lowest scores without worrying about the 
elevation cf any particular scale. Their aim is to 
help the counselor who is working with nonclinical 
cases, and with this in mind, the authors have 
analyzed over 4,000 counseling cases from the 
University of Wisconsin to prepare their codebook. 
To utilize the codebook, it is essential that the 
counselor know the MMPI thoroughly and have at 
least several years of counseling experience be- 
hind him. The inexperienced counselor simply 
cannot use the codebook effectively, because, until 
additional validity is established, it is essential 
that the counselor utilize his knowledge of past 
clients as a kind of “horseback validity” checkout. 
Those who can do this will benefit considerably 
from the codebook while those who cannot are 
likely to be led astray. 


The inexperienced counselor, however, will 
benefit from the neatest, most succinct descrip- 
tion of the MMPI scales and the rationale for them 
which has ever been presented. This later pre- 
sentation is characterized by such terse clarity 
that your present reviewer urges MMPI author 
Starke Hathaway to adopt the Drake-Oetting 
scale descriptions even if he has to plagiarize 
them. As for adopting the code schema as well, I 
refer him to page 63 of the codebook, item 389-6 
“lacks knowledge or information, rationalizes a 
great deal.” In other words, better wait for ad- 
ditional validity evidence before making it of- 
ficial. Drake and Oetting, by the way, themselves 
emphasize the need for further validity. 


Another bone-and-muscle type volume is the 
Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook (Gryphon 
Press, 1959) edited by the felicitously initialed 
O. K. Buros. Every counselor has used the prev- 
ious Yearbooks and the fifth edition is all that 
the others were and a lot more. There are more 
tests, more coverage, more everything of what 
the counselor wants to know in mental measure- 
ment, provided he can lift the book. This is no joke 
for the fifth Buros has over 1,300 pages and, unless 
some weight reduction is possible, the only future 
counselors who are likely to be well-versed in 
tests will be thewed like an Aurochs bull. Buros is 
quite aware of this problem and he sees no solu- 
tion that would retain the one-volume conven- 
ience and the comprehensiveness as well. All 
counselors know the Buros Yearbook, so there is 
little point in dwelling upon the organization of 
the present edition. The comprehensiveness is 
there, the test reviews are as incisive as ever, 
the documentation is superb and, candidly, one 
wonders how Buros does it. It isn’t often that an 
adequate commentary on a revised book may be 
expressed, “It is fully as good as the previous 
edition and even more extensive in coverage.” But 
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that’s what the fifth Yearbook is, and somebody 
ought to give Buros a medal. 

Is it possible to write a 550 page book on 
educational psychology without making a single 
reference to Cronbach, Robinson, Super, Trow, or 
Wrenn and make but one or two curt references 
to Horrocks, Pressey, Skinner and Witty? George 
J. Mouly did just that in Psychology for Effective 
Teaching (Holt-Dryden, 1960). That’s not all, 
for he managed to compress the awesome educa- 
tional revolution represented by teaching machines 
into a footnote four and one-half lines long on 
page 235, and he refers to the machines only as 
“a device.” Curiously, Mouly lists 483 references 
(none by Mouly) at the end of his book, and he 
employs a rather sensible framework for his educa- 
tional psychology text. But, somehow, he seems 
to have neither fully digested nor incorporated 
his references into his text, and there are impor- 
tant, vast gaps in his coverage. This is unfortunate, 
for author Mouly does have logic in his approach 
despite the blind spots in his material. 

The second monograph on the career pattern 
study has been released by the Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications. The first monograph, it 
will be recalled, was Vocational Development: 
A Framework for Research. The present one is 
The Vocational Maturity of Ninth-Grade Boys 
(Columbia University Press, 1960) by Donald E. 
Super and Phoebe L. Overstreet with the collabora- 
tion of Charles N. Morris, William Dubin, and 
Martha B. Heyde. It is another step in the con- 
ceptualization of vocational development which 
Super and his associates have been working on 
for years. As in the past, the research was sup- 
ported by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. The study’s frame of 
reference was developmental and linked to “ 
an expected movement in vocational development 
from change to stabilization and from fantasy to 
reality” (p. 6f). The subjects of the research were 
142 ninth grade boys and the aim was to test a 
series of hypothetical constructs and develop 
measures of current and future vocational be- 
havior. Future vocational behavior, of course, will 
have to be assessed when it appears, i.e., 20 
years hence. However the study is organized to 
do just that, namely, follow the group with 
periodic observations until the present boys have 
become men about 35 years old. The locale of the 
study was Middletown, New York (Yes, it really is 
named Middletown), a small city which, in U. S. 
Census terms, is close to the New York state and 
national trends in most respects. While all 142 
ninth grade boys in Middletown High School were 
tested and interviewed, a core group of 105 
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students was selected on the basis of having a) 
maximum amount of data available. The core 
group did not significantly differ from the total 
group for the characteristics under investigation 
but they did have full interview, test, and in- 
ventory data recorded for every subject. . 

All boys took a wide variety of standard tests 
and, in addition, had four interviews which were 
tape-recorded as a permanent record for further 
study. From these data, after considerable re- 
vision, 20 indices were derived concerning voca- 
tional maturity. Intercorrelations among these in-| 
dices indicated that vocational maturity in the’ 
ninth grade consisted of a dimension made up of. 
four indices. The dimension was orientation to’ 
vocational choice tasks; and the indices were; 
concern with choice; acceptance of responsibility 
for choice and planning; specificity of information’ 
about the preferred occupation; specificity of 
planning for the preferred occupation. A possible’ 
second dimension was use of resources. Indices 
derived from the interviews were subjected to’ 
a factor analysis. The resultant factors indicated 
that ninth grade vocational maturity was char- 
acterized by planning orientation and by the long 
view ahead, the short view ahead, the intermediate’ 
view ahead. After appraising the evidence, Super, 
et al. concluded that requiring ninth grade boys’ 
to make a specific vocational choice is often pre- 
mature. Accordingly, guidance in the ninth grade 
should assess the student’s planfulness and readi- 
ness to make a vocational choice. The ninth 
grade learning experiences should encourage such 
planfulness and orient the student to the choices he 
will have to make. That, in brief, is what the 
study is about. What will the entire project add 
up to? Just about the biggest and most carefully 
executed study of career development ever done. 

Other books with a once-over-lightly. If you 
want to get up to date on contemporary Adlerian 
psychology, Essays in Individual Psychology edited ” 
by K. A. Adler and D. Deutsch (Grove Press, 
1959) is your dish of tea. It is a paperback and a 
reasonably clear exposition of what Adlerians are 
doing and thinking nowadays. Should you per- 
chance be an earnest student of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, a lengthy and careful study 
by A. Bandura and R. H. Walters is an impres- 
sive contribution to this area. The study is called 
Adolescent Aggression (Ronald Press, 1959) and 
is a detailed investigation of a group of delinquent 
boys and their families, together with a group of’ 
normal boys and families as controls. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 
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Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 
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